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BUTBRBATURE, 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Tales, Old and New, with other lesser Poems. By Edward N. Shannon. 
8 yo. circ. 430 London, Longman and Co. ; Dublin, Machen. 

Twenty-one years ago, ‘‘ Arnaldo” and ‘* Giuseppino” (the name now chang- 
ed to “‘ Gaddo”’) were first published anonymously, and warmly praised. it 
was intimated that the true spirit of Byron belonged to the writer, and his fu- 
ture eminence was prophesied. The long period has elapsed in which we 
heard no more of him, nor knew of his existence ; and we had set him down in 
the tablet of our memory as one of the few whose début we had hailed with the 
cheer of encouragement, but whom the cares of the world, or death, had pre- 
vented from following np the pursuit of their bright career : their early promise 
consumed in one brief blaze of uncontinued fire. This volume has relieved 
our mind, and realized our expectations ! 

A well-written preface discusses the question of poetic imitation in an excel- 
lent manner; and explains the circumstances and nature of the succeeding 
compositions, viz., the two poems formerly published, ‘‘ Gerbino,”’ a tale from 
Boccaccio, dramatic scenes, ballads,sonnets, (English and Italian,) songs, short 
poems, and specimens of a Translation of the Divine Comedy of Dante, occu- 
pying some seventy-six pages. Jt quotes an extract of a letter from the late 
Lord Holland to the author, in reply to one addressed to his lordship relating to 
the proposed translation of Dante, and in which that admirable judge of Ita- 
lian, as well as of all other poetry, writes: ‘ Your original poems shew so 
much fertility of thought, and so playful and powerful an imagination, that you 
ought not to devote yourself to so long and laborious a task as the translation 
of Dante, which though it requires, no doubt, many of the other qualifications 
of a scholar and poet, does not afford an unfettered scope to those two particu- 
lar faculties.”” In the complimentary part of this extract we cordially agree ; 
and we are further convinced, that if the noble lord had lived to read the por- 
tions of the Divine Comedy included in the present volume (and we presume 
the whole famous poem, about to appear separately,) he would have expressed 
his great satisfaction that Mr. Shannon had felt strong enough, in his ardent 
desire, to disregard his judicious and friendly advice. The Introduction to 
the “ Inferno’’ founds the translator's attempt ona just, though severe, criti- 
cism on Cary’s performance : but we shall reserve all we might have to say on 
this matter till we have the ‘ Hell” complete before us, only stating that there 
is talent enough to warrant its appearance as soon as possible ; whilst we take 
a glance at the other pieces which are new to us and the public. Yet they are 
not all so; for though previously unacquainted with the fact, we observe that 
the popular songs, ‘* My heart’s in the Highlands,” and “‘ The flaming O’Flan- 
agans,’’ sung with so much applause by poor Power in O’ Flanagan and the 
Fairies, are written by Mr. Shannon. Weare thus bruught to the Boccaccio 
tale; from which, familiar as it is to every reader in some shape or other (4th 
novel, 4th day,) we shall content ourselves with quoting the passage which de- 
scribes the fate of the beloved heroine whom her princely lover is endea- 
youring to rescue from her Moorish abductors. It is a noble picture. 


‘* Now speed the arrow volleys ; and from high 
Huge stones are hurl'd and whizzing javelins fly, 
And spears are cross’d with spears in sudden fray, 
And sword and scimitar are fiercely wielded. 

On either part are deeds beseeming well 

War's sturdiest minions ; yet while many fell, 
Though long the strife, ‘twas vain, for neither yielded, 
Nor quail'd at urgent death. At length the slaughter 
Fails in its over-toil ; the troubl’d water, 

Vex'd with human wrath less bloody flows 
Between the barks. With speedier ruin, now, 
See, the impatient prince assails his foes ! 
Beneath the huge ship’s side his followers tow 

A barge with flaming pitch and faggots laden : 
*Tis thus he hopes to win the royal maiden 

From those for whom all hope of flight is o’er. 
Hark! they demand a parley ; and once more 

He sees his love—they lead her to the prow, 
Weeping, sweet lady, ah, how bitterly ! 

While thus their leader spake : ‘ We give her thee, 
Such as we can, such as thy faith should have : 
Take her!’ Jn vain her shrieks for mercy crave ; 
In vain for aid !— the murderer’s steel is rais‘d : 
He strikes—Oh, God, she dies! Oh, fearful sight 
To meet a lover’s view—that lover’s name 

The last half-uttered accent of her lip. 

Ere thence the heart-blood gushing chok’d its tone! 
And see! those red hands from the hostile ship 
Have flung that beauteous corse into the wave ! 
But never yet were sainted relics won 

With such devotion, as that form was seiz’d 

Ere it could sink within its briny grave. 

Oh, then the heart-quake shook him, and the blight 
Deadlier than death! He starts up with a rage 
Wilder than madness, closer war to wage ; 

And, grappl’d to the foe, he soon is seen 

Hewing his path from reeking deck to deck, 
Follow’d full well; but here with falchions keen 
He and his band could reap their fill of death, 

The sheeted fire mounts quickly from beneath, 

To close the scene whose horrors are at full. 

They part with little spoil. The blazing hull 
Was guickly charr'd, with all its blacken’d dead, 
Down to the hissing wave, a smoking wreck. 

Sad victory for those who had so boldly bled !” 


The Crazed Maid of Venice ends beautifully; but our next example must 





be from a dramatic scene, in which Mac Mahon of the north, A. D. 1178, thus | 


in part replies to a summons from the English lieutenant, Sir John de Courcy, 
‘to joinhim ina war against the adjacent rebels. The sense requires no 
comment. 
‘Hence ! tell thy master that thou foundest not 
His vassal; but a certain wayward Scot, 
Who swore, in sooth, to hold good land from him, 
As by this sword I shall !—land, mark thou well, 
Not barren stones, such as those castles were— 
Strange eyesores that I could no longer bear, 
Lowering upon the hills and pastures fair 
Of lovely Evre,* and her sportful plains ; 
And so I strew’d their ruins on the earth, 
To make my playmates mirth : 
There’s not one stone of them left on another, 
For this Sir John, or Aymeric his brother. 
Nor is it in my nature ere to dwell 
In dens rear’d overground, with gates and bars 
To shut the sunshine out. 


A warmer fence have I, and far more stout ; 
-_ 


* Ancient and poetic name for Ireland. 





What think’st thou of these clansmen, will they not 
Hedge round their chief with steel! Aye, till the stars 
Are quench’d. And this deep secret thou mayst tell 
Him who should know it, if he hopes to live. 
Woodsmen are we ; and evermore abide 

Where we and our forefathers too had birth, 
Beneath the greenwood shade, 

And near the streamlet’s side, 

Shepherds and warriors, each a pleasant trade. 

We love the freshness of the ancient woods, 

The bleating and the lowing of our flocks 

And herds ; yea, all wild joys that Heaven has made 
For hardy folks that have few household goods. 
Full rarely do we hew the marble rocks, 

Save when we rear some holy house, to have * 

The prayers of God’s few servants—and a grave. 
I'll never build up walls of chilly stone 

Between me and the blacklird’s pleasant song. 

Dost hear him in the wood! Thus all day long 

I'll have him and his mates to sing to me, 

While there’s a summer in the gladsome year, 

As if the world was every mile our own. 

I want no stronger dwelling than that shed, 

No thicker roof o’erhead, 

Tocheat me of the music of the lark, 

When he hath ’scap’d the bondage of the dark, 

And goes to heaven alive at morning early, 

To join the blessed angels in their singing. 

Now, by my troth, | love those toys so dearly, 
There’s not a Norman’s or a Saxon’s tongue 

Can ever will me to go dwell in towers ; 

And if they chafe, why let them bring their powers : 
I have some gossips good, and they are bringing 
Those with them who shall judge this difference.” 


The love of freedom was never more finely expressed : it is the same string 
as “My heart’s in the Highlands,” only more heroic in the touch; and, 
with the verbal exception of the word ‘ pleasant” too closely repeated, to us, 
perfect. From a ‘Triumph of Time” we copy another bit of true poetry. 
After a feverish dream of past rain, it alludes to death, and runs : 

‘«Thus in a waking vision I’ve essay’d 
Faintly to shadow forth thy fearful semblance, 
O hoary victor! but could some call up 
Long-buried hopes from the heart’s sepulchre, 
Long-batti’d zeal, long-faded memories, 
The sunken treasures of the deep of time, 
They should behold a ruin such as none 
Can e’er record. There is nosecret deep, 
No dumb disastrous mystery of fate, 
So hidden from us as our former selves. 
We lose a part of being day by day, 
And every breath is less the breath of life 
Than its forerunner, still estranging us 
From our first creation. Far o’er life 
The broad and blinding shadow of the tomb 
Sinks through our souls, still gathering deeper night, 
And thus by strong forgetfulness we live.” 


The same moralising and melancholy vein is often pursued by our author in 
a deep, philosophical, and pathetic style, especially in some of his sonnets, as 
our ensuing quotations will shew ; but we must first give a ‘‘ Wizard-Song,” 
which throws into contempt the multitude of common-place and mediocre things 
we have so continually on the subject. 











‘* By the shore of the sea, the wild shore of the sea, 
Tis there—’tis there, I love to be, 
When the storm hath past, with a harrowing blast, 
O’er the billowy wilderness dark and vast ; 
When the sea-sepulchres disgorge 
Their new dead to the foaming surge, 
That flings its prey unto the land, 
And smooths their biers on the trackless sand ; 
When the dismal wreck floats to the shore 
Whereon its crew shal! tread no more, 
And the mighty ocean heaves as though 
*T were tir'd with the long, long work of woe ; 
When the low winds breathe the knell of the drown’d 
With a most bewailing sound, 
There let my gloomy pastime be, 
As one that fears not storm or sea. 


When new-made widows—maids bereft 
Of youth’s fond dream—and orphans left 
Homeless on earth, and childless eld, 
Have on the dreary beach beheld 
The ghastly change that death has wrought 
On each pale corse they tottering sought ; 
Or search’d through many an hour in vain 
For the vanish’d that none shall see again ; 
Shuddering at the sun that seems 
To mock them with returning beams, 
And at the seas, now waveless grown, 
When all the grievous scathe is done ;— 
Then let me roam beside the deep, 
With watchful eyes that will not weep ; 
Then let me human grief behold. 
But not as one of mortal mould.” 
| {, Though less fiery, not less poetical are the sonnets to which we have alluded, 
and which are strictly on the Petrarchan model :— 
On Sunrise. 
“ Hail to thy dazzling presence! How the wide 
High heaven seems too strait for thee, O Sun! 
Thy unveil’d beauty every eye must shun! 
Arm’d, as with blinding levin, in thy pride, 
Thou art alone; ‘tis thine alone to hide 
All radiance with thy blaze, far-beaming one ! 
Such as thou art to-day, so hast thou shone 
Through all the past, and changeless dost abide. 
And shall the might of thy great shining fail ? 
Art thou not everlasting! Can it be 
That thou wast born with time, and shalt wax pale, 
And perish with him! 1s it thy brief doom, 
Ere the great dawning of eternity, 
To sink as ashes through the boundless gloom !” 











our language : 
Hope. 
“ Hope, I know all thy falsehood ; and I know, 
How wholesome is the lore thy foe iwparts ; 





The following is yet superior, and, to our ideas, one of the finest sonnets in 
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With what high wisdom Time informs our hearts, 
Unteaching thy sweet lessons : be it so. 

Alas! can sighs be all the thanks we owe 
For giits so precious? With what Parthian darts 
Doth memory wound, when all thy wizard arts 
Fail, and the soul hath lost its credulous glow ! 

O thou dear traitress, ’tis in vain,—in vain,— 
That of trath’s freezing fount I’ve tasted : still 7 
I love thy treasons and betraying smile. 

Though in thy cup, for me, but dregs remain, 
Withhold not the all-vital charm, until 
These locks are greyer. Mock me yet a while !” 

On true Riches is also charming :— 


“* Who are the rich? They who have gathered gold 
By any means, and wallow in such pleasure 
As gold can buy? Is this the narrow measure 
By which the wealth of our great world is told? 
Deem ye the dullard rich, whose pampered mould 
Shuts in a paltry soul, who feels the pressure 
Of bearded cares, and whose most hidden treasure 
In shining dross alone? Are such enrolled 
The favour’d ones? No: only in the mind 
Can we be rich or poor. The living power 
Of loftier thought and feeling is alone 
Worthy the name of wealth: in these we find 
All that adds worth to life; and thus each one 
That hath those gifts may smile, though fortune lower.” 
We think the originality of the next will strike every lover of the muse, asi 
has done us :— 
‘« There is a curse,—the direst of all those 
Which gather o’er our life ;—it is to bear 
All that should grieve us without grief ; to wear 
A heartless calm, a loathsome peace, when woes 
Are dealt unto us largely ; vile repose 
Usurping the blank soul: while hope and fear 
Alike forsake us, and the natural tear 
No longer from the heart, like life-blood, flows. 
This only do I dread: from this alone, 
O Fate, defend me! though it be my doom, 
To writhe, ere long, beneath a scourge of steel, 
Shield me from horror's worst—the heart of stone. 
Whate’er the ills that are as yet to come, 
Grant me the power their keenest edge to feel.” 
Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep, has been the theme of many » 
true-born bard ; but still the following may join in the foremost rank :— 
* Dumb Sleep, is not this winged life of ours 
Fleet enough in its course unto the dark, 
That thou shouldst claim half of its stinted hours, 
And from this shadowy day shouldst dimly mark 
A murkier season for thineown? The powers 
Of vigilant youth, that would go forth and hark 
The songstress of the midnight in her bowers, 
Thou makest deaf, that even the gladsome lark 
Cannot unchain them from thy tyranny. 
Nor can the mounting sun thy prisons pierce, 
Till many a festal hour of light is fled. 
Ah, bitter are these wrongs which | rehearse : 
Yet hast thou countervailing bliss for me,— 
Canst hide the living—and bring back the dead.” 
One more, and we have done :— 


“When we look back on hours long passed away, 
The nothings of that time which now is nought. 
The unnoted acts and long-forgotten thought, 
Wherein we lived through many a yesterday, 

We marvel how so fast our years deeay. 

On flies unlagging Time, that ne’er hath brought 
Fulfilment to our hope; yet still untaught, 
Unransom’d, we plod on our darkling way : 

And whither ? to the morrow that shall be 
Uncalender’d for us ;—to the strong gate 
Whence none reissue, where all seemings vanish 

Is this to live indeed? or else do we 
But faintly dream towards the morn, and wait 
Till very life our sick illusion banish !” 

We have only too add,that there are afew samples of the humourous,—suel 
as the Tale of Troy (very laughable,) Procrastination, &c.; but we trust we 
have done enough to justify our judgment respecting Mr. Shannon, and indice- 
ted to the public where it may peruse a volume of delightful poetry even im 
these statistic and economic times. In the larger poems the Byron genius will 
be readily recognised ; and in the others, such genius as we have demonstrated 
ranks the author (with his Irish feelings and predilections) among those wha 
are entiled to live hereafter. 





AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 

An Historical Outline of the Book of Psalms. By the late J. Mason. Good, 
M. D., F.R.S., author of a “ New Translation of the Book of Job,” d&e 
Edited by the Rev. J. Mason Neale, B. A. 8vo., pp. 339. London, W. 
H. Dalton. 

% The work of an eminent biblical scholar, an attempt to classify the Psalms, 
and assign to each its authorship and the circumstances under which it was 
composed, cannot be otherwise than deeply interesting to the reading world, 
and especially to those for whom the studies of ancient literature and scripte- 
ral research have peculiar attractions. The commonly prevalent notion, that 
the Book of Psalms is entirely written by David,as they are so set down on thei 
title-page, will be staggered by the fact, that these noble poems range from the 
time of Moses to that of Ezra, or from about the year of the world 1452 te 
about the year 415 before the Christian era, below which the author contends 
none of them descend, though the contrary has been loosely conjectured by 
various critical writers. 

The canonical Psalter consists of a hundred and fifty psalms ; and “ it i 
not a little remarkable, that though the division of several of them is differ~ 
ent in the Hebrew originals from that of the older versions, as well Latm ae 
Greek, the different editions all agree in the same total; for while in one ox 
two instances the versions unite two psalms into one, in the same proportion 
they separate a single psalm into two.” The first collection was probably made 
in the reign of David, himself by far the largest contributor to it ; and re-edit 
ed in the times of Jehoshapat, Hezekiah, and lastly Ezra, about fifty years after 
the return from the Babylonian captivity, and the period at which the walls of 
Jerusalem were re-built. 

“The entire collection, as it has descended to ourselves in the Masora, or 2a 
thorised Hebrew text, consists of five distinct parts or fascicles; or, in other 
words, is divided into five distinct sections ; every part or section pag: 
with an appropriate doxology This numerical distinction, however, has sel 





dom been attended to in the translations, excepting indeed in the Syriac, chiat- 
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ly because on two occasions we meet with the expression ‘book of Psalms’ in 
the New Testament, as though they were confined toa single book or collec- 
tion. Butthis verbal argument, though it seems to have swayed S. Jerome 
and S. Austin in opposing the ancient division, and the confirmation given to 
it by Eusebius and St. Ambrose, must iose all its force the moment we find 
that the term book in Hebrew and Greek, as well as in all modern languages, !s 
used equally in a collective and a disjunctive sense ; for in the Scripture itself, 
we have not only ‘ this book,’ importing the book of the Revelation alone, but 
“the book of the law,’ importing the whole of the canonical books at that time 
‘extant, and ‘the volume of the book,’ including the whole revealed will of God. 
In consequence, however, of the general omission of this ancient division in the 
Greek and Latin versions, it is dropped in our own established translation, 
though the doxologies pointing out the close of the respective parts are faith- 
fully and accurately continued. Thus the first, which extends to Psalm xii in- 
clusively, terminates with the following couplet :— 

Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Israel! 

From everlasting even to everlasting. Amen and amen. 


The second, which reaches to the close of Psalm Ixxii. concludes thus :— 


Blessed be Jehovah-God, the God of Israel, 

Who alone worketh marvels. 

Yea, blessed be His glorious name for ever ; 

And let His glory fill the whole earth. 

Amen and amen. 

Thus close the supplications of David, 

The son of Jesse. 
This beautiful prophetic psalm was composed in anticipation of the glorious 
reign of Solomon, whom David had now solemnly installed into the royal digni- 
ty as his successor, and is probably the last he ever indited. So that the se- 
cond book seems to close with king David’s latest metrical production; and 
the few, amounting to about eighteen or twenty, that, judging from their 
subjects or titles, belong to him in the remainder of the volume, were probably 
coliected and added afterwards, by the other editors we have already adverted 
to. The third part ef the Masoretic Psalter extends to Psalm Ixxxix., and clo- 
ses with the following doxology : 


Blessed be Jehovah for ever and ever; 
Amen and amen. 
Part the fourth includes Psalm cvi., and terminates in this manner : 
Blessed be Jehovah, God of Israel, 
. From everlasting to everlasting ; 
And let all the people say Amen. 
Hallelujah. 


And in both these cases the benediction, though by no means inapplicable to 
the respective psalms to which they are suffixed, yet not directly dowing from 
their subject-matter, seems rather to be introduced as a formal finish to their 
respective sections, than as a necessary part of the poems themselves. Part 
the fifth runs to the end of th. volume, and concludes with Psalm cl., a sublime 
and intentional epilogue to tue entire collection. The chronological arrange- 
ment is occasionally interrupted, or even reversed, and apparently for the pur- 
pose of introducing a greater diversity of subject and of sentiment into every 
separate day’s meditation ; and we have here various psalms composed during 
and after the Babylonian captivity, placed antecedently to several compiled 
during the reigns of Hezekiah, Jehoshaphat, and David; whilst several that 
belong to each of these respective periods take the lead of those that were ap- 
parently written by Moses. We have already remarked, that the most copious 
contributor to these sacred lyrics was David himself. For two of them, Psalms 
xc. and xci., we seem to be indebted to Moses, as will be further shewn in the 
sequel of this dissertation ; for the eighty-eighth Psalm to Heman ; for the 
eighty-ninth to Ethan : and for all the rest to Asaph, or some of the melodious 
sons of Korah, of whom Heman was one; though several of them have no 
author's name assigned in their respective titles. In this view of the subject, 
all the Psalms possess the highest authority that human dignity can give them, 
independently of their being inspired writings, and of their poetic beauties 
To dwell on the names of Moses and David in proof of this assertion is super- 
fluous And in respect to all the rest it is sufficient to observe, that when Da- 
vid formed his magniticent plan for the future service of the tabernacle or tem- 
ple,o: bringing up the ark from Nirjath-jearim, he appointed a descendant 
from each of the three immediate sons of Levi to preside over the departments 
of psalmody and music ; Asaph, the lineal representative of Gershom, the eld- 
est son of Levi: Heman, the lineal represe:.tative of Kohath, his second son ; 
and Ethan, the lineal representative of Merari, his third son ; and by this pro- 
vision all jealousy was effectually avoided. The family of Kohath, however, 
and especially that branch of it which descended from Korah, of which Heman 
himself was one, were most exclusively celebrated for their metrical talents ; 
fourteen sons and three daughters, all of whom, we are told, ‘were under the 
hands of their father for song in the house of the Lord,’ constituting his imme- 
diate offspring : and hence the various psalms that are ascribed to them under 
their patronymic designation, without distinguishing the name of the individual. 
This pre-eminent endowment characterised them for many generations; on 
which account, in the reign of king Jehoshaphat, they are expressly described 
as still taking a very prominent part in the service of the temple, and especially 
in animating the people of Judah in their glorivas struggle against the com- 
bined forces of Ammon, Moab, and Syria, which were threatening them with ut- 
ter destruction ; when ‘the children of the Kchathites, stood up to praise Je- 
hovah the God of Israel with a loud voice.’ And even during the Babylonian 
captivity, and after the re-building of the temple, we have various other exam- 
ples of their exquisite lyrical talent, as well as of their devotional spirit, by odes 
which bear their name. 

King David had a choir which would throw Hallah, and Mainzer, and Exeter 

Hail, completely into the shade. According to his royal arrangement, the 
maie and female choristers, supported by the government, amounted to not 
fewer than four thousand, under two hundred and eighty-eight leaders ; and 
the masters were dignified with very high degrees of honour whilst living, and 
their memories held in respect by succeeding generations The titles of the 
Psalms, their metrical versification, their dialogue-parts, and other considera- 
tions, are discussed with learning and sagacity ; and we are reminded, gener- 
ally, “‘ that the subjects treated of in the entire collection of the Psalter em- 
brace every diversity of condition that can characterise either duimestic or pub- 
lic life. We have hence numerous examples of the sigh of penitence and con- 
trition, the chastened meeckness of resignation, the holy importunity of prayer, 
the sustaining confidence of faith, the energetic shout of thanksgiving ; de- 
scants on the attributes of God, and the general course of his providence and 
his grace ; on the regularity and picturesque beauty of the seasons ; on the 
wonderful structure and phenomena of the heavens, the earth, and the ocean ; 
the peaceful quiet of rural and pastoral life ; the roarand violence of the tem- 
pest ; and the terrors of the mariner when in danger of shipwreck. And as 
the national events that are occasionally brought forward extend from the time 
of Moses to that of Ezra, the Psalms may be contemplated as an abstract of 
Jewish history through the whole of this period ; the incidents chiefly adverted 
to—many of which are dwelt upon at great length, and described in the most 
glowing and impressive colours—being the Egyptian bondage and the miracu- 
fous deliverance from it ; the signs and marvels performed while journeying to 
the land of Canaan, from the passage of the Red Sea to the overthrow of the 
devoted nations on either side of the Jordan; the calamities that pressed upon 
David on his entering into public life, and during his proscription by Saul ; the 
wonderful series of his triumphs ; his consecration of Mount Zion, and removal 
of the ark to the tabernacle there erected for its reception ; his reverses under 
the overwhelming influence of an infidel and traitorous faction in league with 
@ part of his own family ; his inauguration of Solomon into the regu'ar dignity 
as his successor, and the celebration of the marriage of the latter, apparently 
with the princess of Egypt ; occasional interpositions of miraculous power in 
several subsequent periods of emergency, especially during the reigns of Je 
hoshaphat and Hezekiah ; penitential cries for relief during the Babylonian 
captivity ; festals and triumphant eulogies on the marvellous deliverance from 
that humiliated state ; and anthems of exulting praise on the re-building and 
re-opening the temple, and the re-establishment of the walls of Jerusalem 
But by far the most important feature of the Psalms to the present and all fu- 
ture times is their figurative or parabolical character; the secondary sense in 
which they prophetically describe, in lineaments that can seldom be mistaken, 
the life and offices of the Redeemer, the whole mystery of salvation by Christ 
Jesus. I dure not say that this esoteric but most important sense is adumbra- 
ted in every individual Psalm, because I well know there are many in which it 
is not to be found without a very licentious exercise of the fancy,and even then 
without any advantage from the supposed discovery. But the numerous refer- 
ences to this spiritual signification which occur in the New Testament, and the 
striking parallelism of these as well as other passages in the eye of every one 
to particular parts of the great drama that is unfolded in the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, form an incontrovertible proof that in the pre-ordinance of infinite wisdom, 
the first was from the beginning designed to be a general type of the se- 
cond.” 

After some verbal criticisms on the Masoretic text, the author proceeds to 
the chronology of the Psalms, commencing of course with xc., “the prayer of 
Moses the man of God,” which he ascribes to that great leader, as the most 
ancient production of the entire series ; and adds :— 

** The history of Moses shews him to have been almost as great a writer, and 
especially of poetry, as he wasa lawgiver. There is every reason for ascrib- 
ing to his talents the sacred epic of the Book of Job; and we have numerous 


She Albion. 


larly the exquisite triumphal ode composed on the overthrow of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea ;* the song which he rehearsed to the whole congregation after 
he had formally deposited the book of the law in the ark ;+ and his farewell and 
dying address, when on the point of ascending Mount Nebo.t There are, also, 
various other poems, which he composed on different occasions, of shorter ex- 
tent, but of eminent merit ; as his ode to the well at Beer ;§ and his execra- 
tion of Heshbon and Moab ;||_ and particularly the very impressive ejaculations 
composed for the whole congregation to sing in chorus,on the elevation and the 
rest of the ark, the former of which is so appropriately introduced into the 
sixty-ninth Psalm. Much, moreover, of the didactic part of the law is evident- 
ly written in rhythmic or measured lines ;** and there are various rudiments of 
what seem to have been poems that have descended to us from the same author, 
though the poets themselves are no longer in existence.’’tt 

In an after-page the author speaks of Moses as undoubtedly the writer of 
Job, though that composition is marked by a few Arabisms; but on this point 
we would refer to many learned dissertations, and especially to an excellent 
essay published by Dr. Gray, tne late Bishop of Bristol. The Talmud writers 
hold that the nine Psalms after the 91st are by Moses ;—but we will not en- 
croach npon our readers with the arguments pro and con regarding the author- 
ship of the hundred and fifty pieces. Suttice it to say, that from temp. Moses 
to Samuel no remains can be traced; but Mr. Good is inclined to consider 
Psalm cxv as the only exception. Then comes the great minstrel David ; and 
his early pastoral life is illustrated by the beautiful poems, Psalms 1, 8, 9, 23, 
26, and 139: his outset in political life illustrated by Psalms 35, 64, 36, 59, 
140, 143, 141: his exile, during which Psalms 131, 34, 52, 86, 40, 13, 31, 28, 
54, 27, 22, 142, 57, 40, 56, and 39, are suited to, and descriptive of, his vari- 
ous fortunes, his places of retreat and abode, and the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded : then we have his reign at Hebron, beginning with Psalm 101, 
an inaugural ode on his accepting the crown, and continued through Psalms 
137, 95, and 75: next his reign at Jerusalem, Psalms 80, 33, 83, 48, 144, 9, 2, 
98, 96, 47, 68, 24, 15, 27, 20, 60, 76, 93, 51, 32, 21, 18, 97, 16, 25, 12, 10, 17, 
70, 73, 82, 58, 38, and 30: the next division embraces the rebellion of Absa- 
lom, to which period seventeen Psalms are allotted, viz. 3, 5, 6, 42, 43, 41, 119, 
55, 94, 88, 69, 4, 61, 63, 124, and 66 (only sixteen are enumerated,) followed 
by 118: and then 49 and 110 for the feast of the passover. Four specimens 
are assigned to pentecost, 50, 65, 99, and 114; 81 and 84, to the feast of the 
trumpets, 130 to a march-song; 78, 29, 67, 100, 103, 104, 111, 112, 117, and 
145, to the feast of tents; other songs of various characters are particularized 
as belonging to the later days of the king—121, 122, 133, 134, and 119, of 
which it 1s said :— 

‘In this place and at this period we ought, perhaps, to arrange the very sin- 
gular poem which occurs as Psalm exix. It has descended to us without name 
ortitle ; and with some diiliculty in fixing its date. It is by many critics sup- 
posed to have been written by king David; and there is so much of the pecu- 
liar language and strain of feeling that distinguish his compositions, with so 
perpetually shifting a complication of every condition of life through the whole 
scale of adversity and prosperity that seems 10 distinguish his own history from 
that of every other individual, as to afford much reason for adopting this opin- 
ion, and for inducing us to regard it as a series of poems composed originally 
by David, at different times and under diflerent circumstances, or collected by 
him, and arranged in their present form, from floating passages of antecedent 
bards, that were in danger of being lost or forgotten. And if this view of the 
subject approach to correctness, it may constitute one of the poems which Jo- 
sephus tell us David gave to the public on the re-establishment of tranquillity 
after the discomfiture of the traitor Sheba, and the return of the ten refractory 
tribes to a state of loyalty. This poem, or rather collection of poems, is de- 
signed for private devotion alone ; and we have, hence, no distinct reference to 
any historical or national event, to any public festival, or any place of congre- 
gational worship; though a few general hints are occasionally scattered upon 
one or two of these points. We have nothing of David or Solomon, of Moses 
or Aaron, of Egypt or the journey through the wilderness ; nothing of Jerusa- 
lem, or Mount Zion, or Ephrata; of the temple or the altar, of the priests or 
the people. It consists of the holy effusions of a devout soul, in a state of clo- 
set-retirement, unbosoming itself in a blessed communion with its God, and 
descanting on the holy cycle of his attrioutes, and the consolations of his reveal- 
ed will under every trial to which man can be exposed. The form of this 
psalm is si:gular; and, though alphabetical, without an exact parallel in any of 
the others. It is, in truth, a-et or collection of canticles,or smaller poems, each 
forming a literal octrain,or range of eight couplets,the first octrain taking the first 
letterof the Hebrew alphabet for the opening letter of every line; the second, 
the second letter ; and in the same manner proceeding through the whole extent 
of the twenty-two letters that constitute the alphabet of the Hebrew tongue ; 
and consequently extending the entire poem to twenty-two octrains or divisions 
of eight lines ineach. Poetical collections of this kind are still common in the 
Kast, and especially among the Persian poets, who distinguish the separate 
poems, or canticles, by the uame of gazels, and the entire set or fasciculus by 
by that of diwan. By the Arabian poet Temoa they are happily denominated 
strings of pearls—an idea which the Persian poets have caught hold of, and 
playtully illustrated in various ways.” 

Psalms 37, 51, 52, and 72, are also attributed to David; and all are sustain- 
ed by quotations and remarks pointing their allusions and descriptions to the 
historical condition of the writer, his persecutions, his triumphs, his sins, his 
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A CONFESSION. 


FROM THE ‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT.” 

I had finished my education, my diploma and licence were obtained, and now 
a medical practitioner, | was to go forth into the world to look for that (no 
doubt) abundant harvest, of which I had thus completed so arduous and ex- 
pensive a seed-time. While I was yet in ignorance how or where to com- 
mence the gathering in, a tolerable situation was, by the exertions of my friends 
procured for me—viz., that of resident or house-surgeon at an hospital, then 
just erected in a rising town in the south of Ireland. [ accepted it, and forth- 
with transported myself and effects to that place, and entered upon my new 
duties. 

It was part of these to keep a journal of the cases, recording the causes, pro- 
gress, and daily changing symptoms of disease in each patient. Every report 
was required to commence with a short account of the name, appearance, em- 
ployment, &c., of the individual, and the circumstances that had preceeded or 
caused the injury or attack. The following narrative is founded upon one of 
such reports : F 

My apartments in the hospital were just over the entrance hall; the win- 
dows of my sitting-room looking down the avenue that led from the door 
through the middle of a small field of grass in front of the building, to one of 
the quiet suburban streets ot the town 

_ At this window I sat one afternoon looking out in a sort of dreamy, inatten- 
tive mood, when, on a sudden, my eye was caught by the scarlet coats and 
glittering arms of a body of four or five soldiers, who came into view in the 
usually unfrequented street, surrounding a cart, and keeping off a crowd of 
people who were running alongside, jumping on each other’s shoulders, and 
making other efforts to obtain a view into it. ; 

They entered the enclosure in front, and moved up the avenue, one of them 
remaining behind at the gate to keep back the people that followed. As the 
cart came nearer, I could see in it, from where [ sat, an individual laid along 
covered with some bedclothes and canvass, and I immediately concluded it a 
be @ patient,—yet why one should come so strangely attended, rather excited 
my curisity. I went out to make inquiries, and was informed by the corporal 
in charge, that he was an illicit distiller, recently apprehended, and had been 
passed on from some place in a distant part of the country, to be confined in 
the gaol of the town. Moreover, that somehow in his capture he had been 
very dangerously wounded, and was sent to the hospital, it being intended that 
one of them should keep constant guard upon him, till either he died or could be 
removed to prison. 

I had him immediately taken into the house, and put to bed in a small apart- 
ment that branched off irom one of the wards; while in the latter, a great- 
whiskered soldier forthwith took up his position, giving, certainly, rather a 
striking aspect to the scene. 

_ The kindness with which I treated my patient, and the care I took to prevent 
him from unnecessary shaking in teing carried to his room, appeared to have 
won for me his good graces, which were much further gained by a glass of 
warm spirits aud water, which I considered it advisable to give him by way of 
stimulant. His name he gave me as Philip Erris, but I am convinced that this 
was not his actual appellation. I was surprised to hear him speak very good 
and grammatical English, dashed certainly with the accent of his country, but 
totally different from the somewhat unpleasant patois of the locality. 

On proceeding to the necessary examination, | found his whole body to be 
one mass of injury—shattered with many fractures: indeed, it has been always 
a matter of wonder to me how he could, for one moment, survive such an in- 
fliction, much more how he could bear to be carried so far and so roughly. But 
the chief seat of lesion was in the back. His spine was so much bruised, that 
he had lost all power and sense in his body and extremities Not a muscle 
could he move, save those of the neck and face, and he lay upon his back, 
every now and then giving his head a sudden jerk, accompanied by a twitching 
grin, half ludicrous, half fearful, but at any rate singularly unnatural in its ex- 
pression. 

The pain he felt must have been very poignant: he said it seemed, in every 
twinge, as if ared hot poker had been thrust down between his clothes and the 
skin of his back. His face and hair were wet with perspiration, and his eye 
burned with a fitful, glancing lustre. a frightening indication of the agony 
the spirit, whose index it was, was enduring. Frequently, too, the beginning 
as it were of a deep groan would be forced from him, but catching it short off 
by the middle (if [ may use the expression), he would clench his teeth, and, 
holding his breath for a little, would let it escape slowly and softly out, so asnot 
to produce any sound. 

‘The bones of his lower limbs were completely smashed, and his haunches had 
been crushed together, but of these parts he wade no complaint—they had nei- 
ther motion nor feeling; the threads that connected them with the thinking 
centre were snapped asunder: to him they were even as the flesh of another 
man. Inthe morning of that day he had possessed some sensation and power 
of motion in his arms and hands—that was all gone now; nothing but his neck, 
head, and features obeyed his will, and the disorganization appeared to be ra- 
pidly creeping up toward the brain. 

He had been a short, thin, wiry man, of a most active make, and was dark 
coinplexioned, with sharp, strongly-marked features, very expressive His hair 
was grizzled, and on each cheek was a patch of burning red, the hectic of ex- 











contrite repentances, his public and religious ceremonies, and, in short, all the 
varied incidents of his memorable career, from the shepherd-life to a powerful 
throne. Ve shall turn back to the opening remark on only one Psalm, as an 
example oi the way in which the whole are treated. 

‘Itis to Psalm Ixviii. that we are to turn for a specimen of perfection in the | 
lyrical productions of the Hebrew muse. It is, indeed, of the loftiest kind of | 
excellence, or rather concentrates every variety of excellence in its composi- 
tion; though hitherto it has never been done justice to in any translation the 
author is acquainted with. ‘The name of the writer is concealed; but there is 
no difficulty in ascribing it to him who is called, by way of eminence, “ the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel.’’ Itis full of his own sublime spirit, his holy, dithy- | 
rambic enthusiasm, abrupt, interrogatory, triumphal, prophetic; with a daring | 
indulyence of trophes and figures, carried to the very verge of allowance, but 
never outstepping its extreme boundaries ; and if not quite equal to the trans- | 
cendant occasion that called forth the attempt, making as near an approach to 
it as human powers and human language will permit. The enraptured poet 
commences with a glorious survey of the power and majesty of Jehovah, and | 
his loving-kindness to his favourite people; he looks back on the astonishing 
acts of his miraculous interposition in their behalf from the time of their deliver- | 
ance from the bondage of Egypt to the period before them, as though he were | 
taking for his text the briet summary of Moses contained in Deut. iv. 33-35. | 
He then proceeds to the immediate subject of the great festival of the day ; | 
proclaims that the only acceptable hill-worship for the future would be that of | 
Mount Zion; calls on all the other hills, and especially on the idolatrous hill of 
Bashan, to submit to it; and contemplates them as starting with affright at its 
superior claim and authority. After which, in the boldest spirit of prophecy, he 
looks forward to the time when our blessed Lord shall make a still more glori- | 
ous ascension from Mount Calvary, shall lead captivity captive throughout the 
world, overthrow every kind and description of idolatry ; and all nations shall 
flock to his standard, and every potentate yield to his sceptre.” 

Psalms 51 and 32 are penitential hymns after the visit of Nathan touching 
the seduction of Bathsheba; and we must confess that the tone of the obser- 
servations on the 21st, a sequel to these, are not much to our taste (see pages | 
151 to 156. 

Psalm 132 it is supposed might be written by Solomon ; but 127, 45, 128,and 
132 belong to his reign. Psalms 74, 77, 79, and, th 89 the first three from the 
pen of Asaph, and the last from that of Ethan the Ezrabite, or laureate, relate 
calamities under the rule of Rehoboam. Psalms 125 and 46 are referred to 
the reign of Jehoshaphat; and then we speed through two centuries to the 
reign of Hezekiah, which seems to furnish three odes of great beauty, Psalms 
116, 135, and 87. The Babylonian captivity furnishes 123, 41, 137, 126, and 
129; and the re-establishment at Jerusalem, 85, 136, 102, 146, 113, 105, 106, 
107, 149, 147, 145, 150; and with this the volume closes That its analysis 
is somewhat of a dry one we cannot help; but we can assure readers that, 
with its epitomes of Jewish history, biographical notices, illustrations from the 
poems in proof of the soundness of the arguments which assign them to parti- 
cular individuals and periods, and critical emendations, it possesses a vast fund 
of most interesting ath instructive matter. On the last-mentioned point we do 
not find that the author makes any allusion to a word of considerable difficulty 
in connexion with his researches. 

=%:5 Sela, or Selah (Ps. iii. 2).—This word occurs seventy-one times in the 
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book of Psalms, and thrice in Habakkuk. Its signification is extremely un- 
certain. It is conjectured to be derived from 5d~ he exalted, he raised,whence 


sroceeds %*4 exaltation,elevation ; and also with - adverbial, pSz5 1m exaltation, 
if 30 , n 


'¢ 
or in alti, because the voice of the singer was then raised (hence perhaps in 
music, sol, la, &c.) Some commentators conceive the term answers to nota 
bene, considera, hoc, &c., with reference, by way of example, to this verse— 
‘* Many there be which say of my soul, There is no help for himin God. Selah.” 
It is probable, according to others, that at the word se/ah the full swell of the 
organ was produced by the musician ; others think the word denoted a change 
of modulation or metre—carminis vel mutatto. 
With this brief addition, we conclude. 


— 





* Exod. xv. 1-21. + Deut. xxxii. 1-43. 


+ Deut. xxx 6 Num. xxi. 17, 18. 
|) Num. xxi. 26-30. YF Num. x. 35, 36. 


** Deut. xxvii. 14-26; xxvii. to the end. 





ther specimens interspersed in his annals of great metrical beauty ; particu- 


ceeding pain. 

His bearing and language were very reckless—evidently so by effort ; in- 
deed, he seemed desirous of dying hard, as I believe the word is used. 

On my inquiring his calling and the circumstances of his injury, he replied, 

“It’s no use, doctor, my sack is run*—! feel it. I shall cheat somebody, I 
know. Could you spare me a drop more of that last medicine? It’s the only 
thing that’s like to do me good now.” 

‘No, my good man, I am afraid, rather, you have got an overdose of that 


| same drug.” 


“Yes,” said he, “I got a taste at every public-house as we came along ; 
had it not been for that, | should have Avcked this morning—not that I care 
much avout that, as there’s no helping it, | believe ; but I thought it would be 


| as well to enjoy what I could of the creature, before going to a quarter where 


there will be little or no potyeen, whatever else there may be in plenty.” 
My curiosity was strongly exciied to learn the way in which such an exten- 


| sive and singular injury had been received. 1 redoubled question on question 


with the view to elicit it. 

At length when, observing him to be a very intelligent man, I had shown 
him, in the journal, the commencement of several other reports, a new idea ap- 
peared to rise in his mind. 

‘** How many hours have I to live, doctor?” said he; ‘come be honest,— 
one, two, or three think you ?” 

I took refuge from this question in a shake of the head, as wise as so young 
a practitioner could be expected to accomplish. 

“* Well,” said he, in a ruminating way, ‘I don’t care if I do tell you a thing 
or two for a change :—they have been now some twenty years at least untold, 
and to tell them you will have quite the charm of variety ; so come nearer, and 
{ will give you a report that will bang e’er a one in your writing book. 

‘When | was a very young man, | believe I was what is called a wild going 
slip of alad. Iwas fond of company, and that none of the most refined or se- 
lect description ;—fond of late hours ;—a passionate adorer of the sex—a de- 
voted sportsman, at least in cock and dog fighting, badger-drawing, and general 
gaming. Besides, I took to drinking very early—indeed I have no recoilection 
of perfect sobriety. Nor was this latter fact so unnatural, for my father was a 
distiller, a manufacturer of spirits,on the most extensive scale of any in the 
south of Ireland. 


“He managed the manufacture himself, and our house was part of the build- 
ings of the distillery. 1 was his only son, and as my mother had left his house, 
on account of something or other, I had no one to look sharp after me ; so that, 
wandering about among the workmen, I speedily acquired a thorough practical 
knowledge of whiskey, in all its departments—malting, distilling, and drinking. 
He was a very old man, of a disposition exceedingly obstinate and overbearing, 
—a strictly moral person, and of all the formalities of religion most rigidly ob- 
servant; actuated all the while by, I fervently believe, the sincerest devotional 
sentiments. He was a protestant, and belonged to a very strict community of 
sectarians, most intolerant of any the lightest solecisms in morality. Again, 
he was penurivus to the last degree, holding liberality a mortal sin,—nay, even 
common mirth he considered as a degree of evil. 

His whole thoughts, for this world, were directed to his business,—to his 
distillery :—he had made it what it was (having begun life upon a very limited 
scale.) and to make it this, had been the grand object of his lifetime :—he look- 
ed upon it, and felt towards it as one might regard a child of his own, that had 
grown up under his training to be a brawny and powerful man. 

My mother was quite a girl, when her friends, dazzled by his wealth and up- 
right character, forced her upon him. They never took to each other, for she 
was a light-thinking, giddy creature. Worse than that was said of her; but 
she was my mother, and on that point I will speak no further,save that whether 
she left his house, according to some accounts, or he turned her out of it, as 
other stories run, she lived on a separate maintenance, in a distant part of the 
country, till | was nearly grown up, when she died, of what ailment I could 
never learn precisely. 

My father took care to provide for me the best education the place could af- 
ford ; but, in addition, required that I should give all my serious attention to the 
distillery, and consider myself as born to carry on and increase the trade. This 
was his favourite phrase, as it was his favourite idea. He seemed to think, 





* To “runa sack” is, I believe, the technical expression among the illicit distillers 





tt Exod. xxxu 11-13; xxxuii, 12-23. 





in Ireland for malting and distilling a bag of grain. 
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not that he had established a business to su 
got offspring to support his business. 

But | was idle and dissipated, and conceal it as I might—and very well I did 
it—it came to his knowledge ; and most fearful scenes sometimes occurred be- 
tween us. We lived in the loneliest way, saw no friends, and had but three 
servants,—one a poor weak old man, labouring under a chronic disease, who 
had been browbeaten into a state of almost perfect idiocy ; the other, cook and 
housemaid, and the third a coarse girl of all-work. From such a home, you 
may well credit me, I absented myself to the extremest limits prudence could 
define. 

But suddenly that house acquired a charm that bound me to it with an at- 
traction in itself a thousand-fold more potent than all the many temptations 
that had erewhile drawn me from it. 

One of our housemaids,—and the practice had been regular with a long 
succession of thetn,—wearied of my father’s manner, left as soon as she 
could with safety to her wages, and he immediatcly procured another in her 
stead. 

How or where he found her I never knew. I gave myself no concern, but 
the moment | saw her | formed a purpose, the guilt of which often rises up in 
my inind recriminatively, when I lament at my destiny. 

She was very beautiful. I have seen many women in my restless lifetime, 
in many parts of the world, some of them celebrated ; but certainly she was 
the most lovely my eyes ever drank delight from looking on. I am convinced 
that any man, whatever might have been his highest motive, his most enthusi 
astic pursuit,—his ruling passion would have been changed to love,—his high- 
est aspiration would have become to acquire the regard of one so surpassingly 
attractive. She was Irish, and possessed of all the witchery of glance, all the 
enchanting grace of movement, all the heart-subduing sweetness of manner for 
which her countrywomen are always and every where distinguished. She was 
darkly, dangerously beautiful,—too glittering to be good; her beauty was that 
of a Circe,—tempting to evil: there was something mystic, unholy in it. 
Could you imagine a spirit of the lower world assuming a face to ensnare men’s 
souls withalt Here was such an aspect. 

I have said that from the first moment I saw her I was resolved on her ruin ; 
—alas, it was like a wolf resolving on the destruction of a constrictor serpent ! 
Yes, while | was scheming how to effect my blind purpose, she had wound the 
fatal folds of her enchantment around me,and when she girded tighter the coil, 
1 felt myself at hermercy. I was the ruined party. 

For several months | scarcely ever left the house, there remaining continu- 
ally with her. My excuse tomy father for neglecting the couuting-room was 
illness ; and Iam sure it was the truth; if 1 was not sick then there is no such 
thing as sickness. She became to me as a superior creature, something to be 
worshipped, feared, prayed to, propitiated with offerings. I have known what 
it is to be under the influence of those strongest of passions, hatred and revenge, 
as you shall hear presently ; but, in their most energetic action on my thoughts 
and feelings, they were as nothing to the ardent, slavish love that bowed my 
spirit to theWery dust before this woman. My father’s money | lavishly be 
stowed upon her and her connexions ; and as the books had fallen much be- 
hind through my neglect,—indisposition, as my father believed,—I found no 
difficulty in establishing a cousin of hers, apparently a man of much acuteness, 
in the counting-house, as chief clerk. This was a measure which she had used 
all her blandishment to induce me to effect,—well seconded by his cringing 
manner and humble, poverty-stricken aspect. 

Bat this was a trifle to the sacrifices she required from me: my very reli- 
gion [ changed to gratify her. She was a Roman Catholic, and I must become 
one too. A whispered sentence, a smile and a kiss, overturned all the argu- 
ments of Calvin, Knox, and Zuingle. This was not so important a matter on 
the score of conscience, four | had never paid any great attention to matters 
of faith; but what would my father think—the bigoted sectarian? Worse, 
what would hedo! Though I had never borne for him much reverence, | 
trembled as | renounced his creed. | knew I was putting in jeopardy my very 
bread ;—it was, therefore, with the utmost secrecy that I adopted and _ prac- 
tised my new form of religion. 

Shortly after this, the priest to whom she brought me performed a clandes- 
tine ceremony of marriage between us, when | had, after most vehement 
prayers and protestations, obtained from her a tardy consent. I thought that 
day the happiest of my life,—in very truth it was; never did I drain such a 
cup of bliss! | had been a gainer on the turf, in the cockpit, and in the bull- 
ring,—I had had runs of luck at cards, and days of rioting and merriment. 
Such were the highest pleasures I had previously known; when | thought on 
them, and compared them with the distracting joy of altogether possessing 
Ellen Lucas I laughed in wonder and scorn at them, and those that had shared 
them with me. 

I was intoxicated with my new delight : I almost altogether forsook the bu- 
siness; whilst my peculations upon my father’s money became so extensive 
and systematic as to excite his fears and suspicions, though they as yet reste d 
upon no particular individual. She was still staying as servant in the house. 

In the mean time the man Ormond, her relation to whom [ had given the 
situation of clerk, continued to rise higher and higher in my father’s estima- 
tion. He was most devoted to his duty, regular in his habits, flatteringly ar- 
tentive tothe old man’s whims and _ peculiarities—indeed, was the very beau 
idéal of a faithful servant, and soon acquired the complete and absolute conti- 
dence of his master. 

Still amid all this my heart was haunted with continual doubts ; my father 
must find out, sooner or later, my recent proceedings, and I trembled for the 
issue. 

I was altogether dependant upon him; not one morsel of bread could I 
earn by my own powers or resources. I knew intimately all the complicated 
processes of the distillery, but [ had never applied the hand ;—indeed, my ha- 
bits were altogether inconsistent with daily labour. If he were to cast me off, 
I should be a beggar; and she with whom I had promised to share the pro- 
ceeds of our princely business !—love would spring from her bosom,—that love 
on which almost my existence now depended, and give place to the anger, the 
hatred, and all te bitterness with which poverty and want supplant the warm- 
er affections. 

But now the thought arose in my mind,—What if my father should die? 
Should not I be lord of this great trade, and able to pour thousands into her 
lap. I began to hope, to wish, and at last I determined on his end, and set 
coolly and systematically to think over it, —yes, procured books, medical and 
of other descriptions, studied them, and hatched up in my mind for some me- 
thod of putting him secretly and unsuspectedly out of the way. You shud- 
der! When you have seena few more deathbeds, you will take such a con- 
fession more coolly.” 

(1 was much horrified by this most atrocious acknowledgment, and had un- 
consciously made some gestures indicative of this feeling. He saw my emo- 
tion, and sneered, as if pitying my ignorance of human nature. It seemed to 
render the unnatural villain desirous of adding yet more to the hideous interest 
of his account.) 

‘“‘ Well, while this was going on my father came into the house one afternoon 
in a state of fearful excitement ;—he had discovered all. Never before had I 
seen him in such a fury. He vehemently protested I could not be of his blood, 
—launched curses at me, my mother, and her relations ; even her native dis- 
trict of country did not escape. Then he attacked me on account of my apos- 
tacy, ashe called it, accused me of robbery of his money, vehemently asserted 
he would prosecute me ; then coming to my marriage, upbraided me with a 
number of sins I had no idea | was guilty of He would not call by the name 
marriage any ceremony performed by a Catholic priest, but styled it cohabit- 
ing with a woman of abanduned character—a servant—when he himself had 
arranged a match suitably for me, and proportioned to his rank in business. Fi- 
nally, he loudly assured me that not a farthing of the fortune he had accumula- 
ted should ever go to support my paramour, myself, or one of my mother’s 
blood. No! he would go next day and make a will, disinheriting me, and 
would pusblish an advertisement in the newspapers renouncing all cOnnexion 
with me. 

But ere he had got this length, my passion had arisen, and now equalled his 
own. J! accused him of hypocrisy, dishonesty, and cruel treatment of my mo- 
ther. I told him I rejoiced to think her fame had been aspersed, and that there 
was a probability of my being no child of his. 

Here he became perfectly frantie, struck me, rained blows upon me. I re- 
sisted—retaliated—in short, we had a regular fight, and he being somewhat of 
the weakest, had the worst of it. He screamed for help, and the constables 
rushed in. Had they not, I verily believe | should have brought my career of 
crime to an earlier termination, for I saw a razor laid on the top of a glass 
over the chimney-piece, and had thought of dragging him ¢o if across the 
floor.” 

(He made along pause here.) I may state that during this latter part of 
the narration, the look of bodily suffering completely left his face, being sup- 
planted by an expression of excited passion, evidently raised in his mind by the 
recollection of these events.) 

** As soon as he could speak articulately, he directed them to seize me ; and, 
while they held me fast, thrust me with his own hands out of the house. Im- 
mediately after, and while I yet stood almost crying with balked fury, and my 
face burning with shame, my wife was pushed out, lamenting and screaming, 
her chest being bundled out after her ; the door was shut, and there we stood 
together among a large crowd that had collected, exposed to curiosity, compas- 
sion, wonder, or ridicule, according to the humours of the individual compo- 
sing it 








We found our way to a wretched lodging, with which, in my former days, my 
adventures had made me acquainted, and with the produce of some ,cwellery I 





pport his offspring, but that he had ! 


had presented to her, and which was in her chest 
some time. 

_ Shortly after the above occurrences, I saw in a newspaper an advertisement, 
signed by my father, informing the public that all connexion between us had 
ceased ; and that for any debts contracted by me after that date, he would not 
hold himself responsible. 

Not long after, another appeared, stating that the spirit manufacturing busi- 
ness hitherto conducted by Patrick Erris, would in future be carried on under 
the firm of + Erris and Ormond,” John Ormond having been admitted as manag- 
ing partner into the concern. This last was signed severally—Philip Erris and 
John Ormond. 

When I read these announcements, I first perceived the full extent of the 
misfortune [ had brought upon myself. 

I went to Ellen, and with drooping spirits told her of the facts. A torrent of 
upbraiding was my reward, for | now began to find her wilful, spiteful, ill-hu- 
moured,—a perpetual scold ; but, believe me as you may, not one whit had my 


» managed to sustain life for 


passion for her abated : her fatal power over me seemed rather to have increas- | 


ed. When she was out of temper I was miserable, and her smiles became only 
the more precious from their rarity. 

Judge then of my state, when I began to see her conduct. and evidently her 
feelings toward me, undergoing a rapid change. I was becoming indifferent to 


her—my pipe was out as they say ; somebody else had supplanted me in her | 


affections. Long I endeavoured to blind myself to the fact ; but at last it be- 
came too palpable. [ became jealous. Still my love fiercely burned for her ; 
but it was equalled by my hatred of him, whoever he might be, whose image 
had thrown me into dark eclipse. 

Gracious heavens ! were you ever jealous of your wife, eh? Oh, you don’t 
know what it is! I stated to her my fears and suspicions—she looked at me 
with contempt, and said nothing. 

I became very wretched ; my spirits sank. Onr funds, too, were now ex- 
hausted, and this added to the misery I felt. I never knew what this world was 
till [came to want money. 

At once the thought rose in my mind, that if plenty once more smiled upon 
us, her affection forme woul! be re-kindled. I resolved to go back to my fa- 
ther, state my penitence, and appealing to his natural affection, implore a re- 
storation to his house, and to the station and prospects of his son. 

I did this, and you may know the strength of the motive that could induce 
me to undergo such a humiliation. I found him at the works. He appeared 
much changed for the worse by the scenes that had occurred. 

The moment he saw me, all his anger returned—a paroxysm of rage came 
upon him. J knelt to him, and prayed for forgiveness. I wept and grovelled 
on the earth in the abjectness of my entreaties: yes, in the presence of those 
workmen whom I had commanded asa master! His passion ouly increased 
I turned to Ormond, who stood by, and reminding him of what | had done for 
him, urged his intercession with my exasperated parent. But the villain only 
laughed at me, and looking, as he mocked, to the men, they joined with hoot- 
ings in the ridicule, and speedily my father, with their assistance, seizing me, 
gave me in charge to a constable, and had me removed to the stationhouse, 
where I[ was contined forty-eight hours for drunkenness—for I really had taken 
a glass or so with the view of screwing up my nerves for the nonce, and to this 
account the magistrate laid the extravagance of my behaviour. 

But, after all, the thing that most amazed me was the conduct of the scoun- 
drel Ormond. J could not believe my own recollection. 

Surely, thought, I must have deceived myself; he has been only aet- 
ing; aware ashe is of my father’s temper, he has been only feigning this 
treatment of me in order not to Jose his favour. No doubt he cherishes to- 
ward me the warmest feelings of gratitude, respect, and sympathy, and is con- 
tinually endeavouring in the way he decins most safe and suitable, to turn away 
the old man’s wrath. I will seek him alone, and we will concoct together some 
plan for a reconciliation. 

Two or three evenings after that, when hunger—positive want of food—had 
been added to my sufferings, I watched for him, and at length observed him, 
after seeing the large gates of the distillery locked, walk away along the dark 
and lone street in which it stood. 

I met him, and going close to him wished him a good evening, and began 
immediately, and with perfect confidence, to remark upon the circumstances | 
have detailed. Stopping short, however, as we walked, he interrupted me. 

‘* Hark ye, Philip,” said he, addressing me with contemptuous familiarity, 
‘T say it at once and for all, and pray keep mind of it for the future, I desire 
to have nothing to say to you, and nothing todo with you. It is not probable 
I shall require your interest with the old gentleman any further. My income as 
junior partner, though only a sixth of the net returns, is amply comfortable just 
now, especially as | have in prospect the goodwill, you understand, and possi- 
bly something more: lucky fellow! eh? But now, good evening. Don’t an- 
noy me. Give my kind love to Ellen Lucas when you see her next ; tell her! 
hope she has not forgotten her old man.” 

At the beginning of this speech | thought he was in jest, but soon I saw the 
truth. But what—what means that last insinuation! Would he have me be- 
lieve that any one—that he ?—oh, madness! As the idea swelled and took 
form in my mind, I became perfectly frantic. I sprang at his throat, almost 
blinded with fury, and actually fastened on him with my teeth. 

But he was a great heavy fellow, more than six feet in height, and as strong 
as anox. Heshook me off, and with a light cane he carried rained lashes on 
my face and shoulders. I stood up before him unwincingly. I would not have 
called for help or have turned to escape from him for a world. After a minute 
of this down | dropped in a dead faint, partly from the pain of the cuts, partly 
from excess of impotent rage. 

It appeared he walked quietly away. As for me, I had fallen with my head 
in the kennel, and the cold water from the stieet running along speedily re- 
stored me to activity. I started up and skulked home. 

I saw at once that as far as frame went, he was much my superior. As this 
thought rose in my mind I laughed in my heart as I set my mind to scheme up 
some deep plan of retaliation, in which I did not care if | was myself involved, 
provided only my desire of vengeance was fully glutted. 

But the wormwood was in the treatment I now received from her. Every 
object of mine that she could thwart she did: every word she contradicted, 
whilst she made me a subject of continual vituperation and ridicule to the 
wretched associates with whom our misery made us herd; and her murmuring 
and repining never ceased. ‘This from any indifferent person would have been 
intolerable ; from her toward whom my vehement love had as yet suflered no 
abatement, it was distracting. I flew for relief to my old consolation—liquor ; 
and, for a while, | became a street pest; continually wandering drunk about 
the town; hooted by boys; an object of public sport and contempt. 

At length, when | had been contined to hard labour in the house of correc- 
tion and been kept tolerably sober for a day or two, I reflected that this was 
never the way to accomplish what was now the great object of my existence. 
I made a firm resolution to keep as free from spirits as, considering ny habiis, 
I possibly could, and on leaving the prison proceeded to carry the plan into 
effect. 

But when I left it a complicated piece of news burst upon me:— 

My father, it was stated, had had his reason so far impared as to require se- 
clusion in an asylum for the insane, which was no doubt to be accounted for 
from my conduct and its accompanying circumstances. This was quite possi- 
ble, I make no doubt, for the behaviour of his whole previous life had been such 
as to indicate a constitutional tendency to mental disorder; which, probably, 
by the way, you may think I have inherited from him. But a striking paru- 
cular was, that the whole business was in the uncontrolled hands of Mr. Or- 
mond, into which also the proceeds were flowing. 

It was curious to hear the opinions of people that knew us. My father’s 
madness was admitted onall hands, as my own; indeed | was given to under- 
stand that my proceedings had given a considerable bias to the opinions of 
the doctors, whose certificates had authorized his confinement. We were a 
pitied family, and Mr. Ormond met with every commendation for his steadi- 
ness, rectitude, and business activity. I was also informed that he had at one 
time expressed his intention of having me too subjected to judicial inspection, 
and, if possible, despatched to the same quarters. 

All this,—moreover that my father was in a very dangerous state, and not 
expected to survive, was told me by the keeper of a whiskey cellar from whom 
I had been in the habit of getting my small daily supplies, and whose house 
was of course the first place I sought on being set at large. 

On leaving this place | set off homeward, if the hole I had harboured in could 
be called by such a name. As | went I reflected on, and was amazed at, the 
singular ran of luck that had blessed this most consummate scoundrel, Ormond, 
who had thus in a few months found his way to fortune over the necks of his 
benefactors. With my mind filled with working thoughts | slunk along through 
lanes and alleys toward the place where I had left Ellen the day of my impri- 
sonment. As | drew near the place | began to conjecture, to hope, to be anxious 
—to dread. What was 1 to expect,—joy at my return, pity for my misfor- 
tunes, upbraiding for my misconduct,—or could any thing have happened to 
her in my absence ? 

I entered the house. She was notthere! I inquired when she would be : 
—a loud laugh was the reply ; and when it ceased I was told she had gone to 
stay with a gentleman. 

A gentleman! | staggered back as if I had been struck on the head, while 
my heart whispered the name Ormond, but my tongue was silent. J could not 





speak—I turned round and left the place. 

it was getting late in the evening, and a'inost unconsciously, I took my way 
towayds his house. On my arrival there J sound a hackney-carriage drawn 
up opposite the door, Presently out they came together,—yes, there she was, 


leaming on his erm! My eyes were riveted on her, as he led her forth, 
beaming in her strange beauty, bright as when she first seduced me, 
;and decked out in splendid apparel and ornaments. Oh doctor, doctor, 
_the thought of that sight yet maddens me, though twenty years have passed 
since then ! 

The first regular theatre we have had in this town had just been completed 
; and was that night to be opened, and tey were on their way to the scene. 
| . They both saw me as they crossed the pavement. He laughed, and mo- 
_ tioned her to look at me ;—while she, my wife, affected toturn away and hang 

down her head. 

I was frantic, I cannot describe to you the feelings that settled in my mind. 
| Hatred—jealousy—not that fantastic emotion built on trifles light as air, but 
| the dread passion of one who knows—who with his eyes sees himself betray- 
ed: these, mingled with intense, unquenchable, and sorrowing, supplicati 
| love to her, even now, and with bitter self-condemnation filled my bosom. 
| felt my heart, as it were, swelling and rising up in my throat. Oh, how it beat, 

as my eye moved and rested on him! My first impulse was to attack him ; 
but it was useless, he had ten times my strength, and I would only be se | 
myself to new contumely, and in her presence. Would you believe it ‘—a 
I did was to stand and grin at him,—make faces at hin—upon my soul. I could 
not help it, my whole frame was quivering with the emotion I was suppressing. 
They entered the carriage and drove away. 
That night I committed my first theft. I had been guilty of cheating at 
cards at other games before, but this was my first case of regular stealing. 
With the proceeds | bought a pistol at an old-iron stall, and some powder, and 
procured leaden slugs by cutting fragments from the rain-pipes on the walls of 
houses. Having ascertained that the weapon was trustworthy, I lay in wait 
for them as they emerged from the theatre. 
it was a beautiful moonlight night, and they walked towards his house. E 
shrunk in the shadow behind them and listened. They were talking and laugh- 
ing together. At length, watching my opportunity, pee up close behind 


them. I raised the pistol, and pointed it at the back of his head, he was not 
two i. in advance of it. I slipped my fingerto the trigger, and was about 
to pull. 


‘* Strange,” thought I, “revenge is not such a sweet thing asI thought. 
What, shall an instantaneous death compensate for the mighty wrong he has 
wrought to me?” 

My arm dropped to my side, and I stood stock still, looking after them, as 
gradually increasing their distance they moved away from me, all unconécious. 
of my neighbourhood.—[ T° be concluded next week.) 








LIFE OF BLUCHER. 
From% the last Quarterly Review. 
Marschall Vorwarts ; oder Leben, Thaten, und Character des Firsten Blicher 
von ‘Wahlstadt. Von Dr. Raushnick. (Marshal Forwards; or Life, Ac- 
tions, and Character of Prince Bliicher von Wahistadt.) Leipsig, 1836. 


The unjust apportionment of present and posthumous fame—to military 
eminence has often been the subject of grave remonstrance on the part of the 
aspirants to civil and literary distinction. Helvetius, in his work “ Sur I’Es- 
prit,”” once famous, now little read, attempts the solution of this standing rid- 





dle in human affairs :— 

‘If we canin any instance imagine that we perceive a rallying point for the 
general esteem of mankind—if, for example, the military be considered among 
all nations the first of sciences—the reason is, that the great captain is in near- 
ly all countries the man of greatest utility, at least up to the period of a con- 
vention for general peace. ‘This peace once confirmed, a preference over the 
greatest captain in the world would unquestionably be given to men celebrated 
in science, law, literature, or the fine arts. From whence,” says Helvetius, 
with an eye to the pervading theory of his fallacious treatise, ‘I conclude that 
the general interest is in every nation the only dispenser of its esteem !” 

Unfortunately for the French sage, that which he calls esteem, which we 
should rather term renown, is indiscriminately enough bestowed upon the de- 
stroyers as well as the saviours of nations—upon the selfish aggressor who 
amuses himself with the bloody game of foreign conquest, as well as upon 
the patriot who resists him. Philosophers may draw distinctions in the study, 
but Casar will share the meed with Leonidas. To give a sounder solution of 
the evident fact—to investigate the principle on which society seems agreed 
to furnish the price for the combination of moral and physical qualities, essen- 
tial to the composition of military eminence, would lead us beyond our limits, 
if not beyond our depth So far, we fear, Helvetius is right, that till the mil- 
lennium shall arrive it will be vain to struggle against the pervading tendencies 
i which the alleged abuse originates; and that the injured parties must still 
be content to look upon those whose trade it is to die, under the feelings with 
which a young clergyman at a county ball beholds the lady of his affections in 
active flirtation with a newly-arrived pair of epaulettes; feelings which the 
author of ** Hamilton's Bawn” has wedded to immortal doggrel. For the mo- 
ment we can offer them no consolation; for we cannot enter on the diseus- 
sion of the manifold circumstances which might be enumerated as a set-off 
the advantages enjoyed by the soldier during a lease of existence, of whi 
the tenure is as uncertain as the conditions are severe. ‘To those, however, 
who moan over the posthumous part of the reward which Falstaff in his 
shrewder philosophy rated so low, we might suggest as matter of reflection, 
that the number of those who are destined to enjoy it is so limited as to leave 
ample room for competitors of all classes, whether poets, philosophers, states- 
men, or writers of novels in three volumes, or of histories in a dozen. Survey 
the military annals of Europe from the French revolution: Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, Belyium, have formed the vast theatre of one huge and 
continuous scramble for such distinction. Every species of cotemporary re- 
ward, from kingdoms down to the Guelphic order, has indeed been showered 
on the combatants; but how many names will outlive their owners? How 
many of the meteors will leave a track of light behind their rapid and explo- 
sive course! Some half-dozen of all countries. We are speaking, be it re- 
membered, of general celebrity, uot of the just estimation in which the me- 
mory of individuals may be held in their own countries, or by the scientific. 
Two of the mightiest, by land and sea, are our own. Russia, perhaps, may 
claim some duration for Suwaroff. In the case of France who but a decypherer 
of gazettes will trouble his head fifty years hence about any of Buonaparte’s 
marshals! The crisis of Valmy may ensure an historical notoriety to Da- 
mouriez ; but no nurse will frighten children with his name or that of Moreau. 
There is something solid and unpretending about the reputation of the Areh- 
duke Charles, which, coupled with his writings, will secure him respect from 
the ovveros of times to come ; but the only name connected with the great 
wars of our own time, which we can add without scruple to those of Buona- 
parte, Wellington, Nelson, and Suwaroff, as likely to be permanently one of 
the household words of the world, is that of a man longo intervallo inferior to 
three of the four—Blicher. If we are right in this suppusition, it does not 
follow that in respect of military skill and genius he can justly be ranked evem 
with several of those lieutenants of Napoleon whom we have ventured to con- 
demn to comparative oblivion. It is rather onthe moral ground of his idente- 
fication with a great national movement, of which he was the ostensible leader 
and representative, that he seems to us one of the legitimate “heirs of 
Fame.” 

We have two lives of this commander before us, of which, however, the 
one seems borrowed almost verbatim from the other. We shail ground our 
observations on the first which came into our hands, that of Dr. Raushnick. 
‘The Duke of Wellington received his first military education at a French 
college, a natural consequence of the deficiency of all appliances for that pur- 
pose in England at the period of his youth. It is rather more singular that 
his Grace's illustrious comrade, whose enthusiastic devotion to the cause of P:us- 
sia formed the stimulus to his exploits and the basis of his reputation, should 
have borne his first arms against that country—the land, not indeed of his 
birth, but of his adoption. 

Gerhard Leberecht von Blacher was born in 1742 at Rostock, in Mecklen- 
burgh-Schwerin, in which province his family had established for some centa- 
ries, having given a bishop to Lubeck in the thirteenth. His father had retir- 
ed from the military service of Hesse-Cassel upon a small landed inheritance, 
Three eluer sons having been impartially, but at some expense out of scamy 
means, distributed among the Russian, Prussian, and Danish services, it was 
this gentleman’s anxious desire to devote the two younger to the only other oe- 
cupation to which the landed gentry of his day condescended, the cultivation of 
the soil. For this a simple home-education was deemed sufficient, and was alk 
the parental resources could afford. In 1756 the Seven Years’ War broke out, 
and to remove his sons from the tempation of military scenes, the father sent 
them to the care of a relation in the Isle of Rugen. Such precautions frequent- 
ly terminate like the beautiful tale of Admetus in Herodotus. The boys for a 
while contented themselves with such feats of activity and danger as the cliffs 
of Rugen and the sea could affurd them. Sume centuries earlier Blacher 
might have figured among the sea-kings in the annals of Scandinavian piracy ; 
and, instead of emptying the cellars of Epernay, might have drank the ale of 
English eonvents. Sweden had now joimed the fray against the great Frede- 
rick, and, in an honr evi! for the paternal precautions, a regiment of Swedish 
hussars set foot on the isiand. In spite of all attempts at remonstrance or 
prevention, young Blicher, now in his fifteenth year, joined the ranks,and soon 
found himself on the mainland, opposed to the Prussian forces in a contest in 
which little either of ardour or skiil was evinced by his comrades. In 1758 he 





was taken prisoner in @ cavalry-skirmish with the regiment of Colonel Belling, 
who, soon perceiving some promising indications in the stripling, treated bum 
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with kindness, and negociated for him an exchange with a prisoner, who, be- ; the terms of the peace had fallen to the lot of Prussia. The episcopal palace, | character and disposition would have ill fitted hi 
ing by birth a Prussian, had forfeited his life to military law. This transaction | which became his residence, now witnessed a revival of those scenes for which jealous Russian, or the lukewarm Swede, to w 


enabled Bliicher, without impeachment of his honour, to take service in the | 


— of his captor. Till it was effected, he had tenaciously resisted the 
serv ‘Kings hold the bottle, and Europe the stakes,” 


assisted at the murderous battle of Cunersdorff, which first brought the formida- | for the indulgence of this pernicious taste. 


ible qualities of the Russian infantry under the notice of civilised Europe, and The peace was hollow. ‘The French occupation of Hanover placed the two 
was wounded at Freyberg. On the re-establishment of peace he was found a / nations in dangerous propinquity, and a strong war-party existed in Prussia, es- 


|it has been celebrated by Sir W. Temple, in the times of the warlike and well-known line from Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 
Rhenish-loving prince-bishop. High play was still with Blucher a passion 
of a subaltern’s commission in the then most brilliant of continental | which could only find its substitute in that still more exciting pastime, in which 


ices. . ee 
Under Belling he served through the latter part of the Seven Years’ War, | and the neighbouring baths of Pyrmont afforded dangerous summer facilities 


November 5, 


m for acting with the subtle and 
hom the Germans applied the 


‘Ach! ihm fehlt kein theures haupt.” 
Neither the amiability of Schwarzenberg, nor the patient tact of Wellington 
which neither Portuguese nor Spanish could exhaust, were natural to Bhicher - 
but for his two great purposes, the liberation of his country and the humilia- 
tion of France, he could assume both. Defeat indeed he suffered often i—to 
compare him with that great captain from whom throughout his campaigns in 


India and Europe no enemy ever carri i 
turbulent subject for garrison duty, the inherent monotony of which was not’ pecially in the army, of which party, as a matter of course, Blucher was a = y eves cagtied 08 8 gun ae beyt i; Seaae be. Se- 


celieved to him by the resources of education. His leisure was diversified, a8 |eading member. 


sual in such cases, by as much sporting, drinking, gaming, and flirtation as his | Jn 1806 the drama opened at once with that great disaster of Jena, which 
pay could afford, as also by frequent duelling, of which no serious result is re- | chastised the military pride and overweening confidence of Prussia, and placed 


corded. One instance of the latter propensity, for which hot blood and the her existence asa separate state on the map of Europe at the mercy of the 
seanners of his age and vocation may plead excuse, was certainly little to his | conqueror. The divisions and distractions of those in high command were 
credit; for he ended by calling out his patron and commander, Belling, who | only rendered more conspicuous by the courage which the isolated and unsup- 
had now attained the rank of general. ‘That he was not shot, or at the least | ported battalions of the Prussians opposed to the admirable combinations and 
cashiered, for so gross a violation of military law, must be ascribed to genero- | concentrated masses of the enemy. All the advantages of superior informa- 
posity of that veteran, who contented himself with transferring this turbulent tion and intelligence which usually accrue to those who fight on their own soil, 
and ungrateful subject to a lieutenancy under a Major Podscharli, an officer | in this strange instance were engrossed by the foreign invader, who might have 


to whose military tuition Bliicher’s biographer ascribes the happiest results. been said, like Ariel, ; 
In 1770 Poland was invaded by the troops of Frederick, and Biiicher found ‘* Now in the waist, the deck, and every cabin, 
himself again commanded by Belling, who never ceased to befriend him. Bel- To flame amazement.” 


Jing was an able and trusted soldier, but his situation in Poland was one which The spirit, not of the great Frederick, but of Ariosto’s Agramant, reigned 
reguired political talent and pliancy, and he was replaced by an officer of differ- | in the Prussian camp. Blucher was not in a situation as commander of the 
ent habits and manners, with whom also, however, Bliicher soon contrived to | cavalry to control the movements or repair the errors of Brunswick, Mollen- 
quarrel. The Poles at this time, like the Spaniards in ours, revenged by fre- | dorf, and Hohenlohe. All he could do was to offer to lead his brave horsemen 
quent assassinations their subjection to the invader. A priest, whom Captain | in a desperate attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. This offer was at 
Blacher suspected as the instigator of two of these enormities, was summarily first accepted by the King, but the permission was revoked, and all that re- 
condemned by him to military execution. The grave was dug with the usual | mained for Blucher was to endeavour to save as large a remnant as possible of 
formalities, the culprit blinded, and the muskets discharged—though with blank | his force by a retreat into Northern Germany. The courage and perseverance 
cartridge. The priest survived his fright—but this daring violation not only of | with which he conducted this attempt were such as could scarcely have derived 
justice, but of Frederic’s conciliatory policy, was punished, mildly enough, by | additional lustre from success. It must be admitted, on the other hand, that 
the degradation of the offender from the highest to the lowest on the list of | nothing could exceed the vigour and activity with which Buonaparte’s gene- 
captains in hisregiment. This being followed by the promotion of an officer | rals, when slipped in the chase, foiled all his efforts. Like a wild beast, he 
from another regiment to the next vacancy, the cup of Blucher’s indignation | found himself alike tracked on retreat, and anticipated in every desperate rush 
boiled over, and he demanded his retirement from the service. ['rederick re- | for escape, whether towards the Elbe, the Oder or in the direction of Hanover. 
plied by placing him in arrest, with a view to give himtime for consideration. | Driven at iength through Lubeck, which to the misfortune of that neutral city 
The gentleman, however, insisted, and his repeated applications at length ex- | he for a moment occupied, and where he narrowly escaped personal cap- 
torted the following answer :—** Captain Von Bliicher is released from his ser-| ture, he was brought to bay in its neighbourhood—and here, suffering him- 


vice, and may gotothed—. January, 1773." self from fever and exhausted of every supply for his men, he was forced to 
This interruption of Blicher’s military cdreer continued for thirteen years. | capitulate. 
We have heard that a chancery-lawyer who for any reason abandons his Blicsoyats red for a season to Hamburgh on his parole. His exchange was 


practice for the thirteenth portion of that period seldom recovers it. Assured- | afterwards effected with General Victor. On the occasion of his release he 
ly, few soldiers of fortune, after quitting a regular service for a dozen of the | visited the French head-quarters, and was received with marks of distinction 
best years of their life, have died tield-marshals. Perhaps Blucher was some- | by Napoleon. Teles ; 
what reconciled to an event which seemed so likely to blast his prospects, by With the powerful assistance of Russia the contest was still maintained in 
the circumstance that it found him seriously in love and half engaged with the | the northern provinces, and the offer of Swedish co-operation induced the king 
daughter of a Saxon Colonel Melling, then settled in Poland. ‘The lady was | to organize a corps intended to act on the rear of the enemy from the northern 
seventeen years his junior, Polish in her language, her beauty, and her attrac-| coast. Blucher was selected for the command of this expedition, which was, 
tions, which is saying everything forthe latter. They married, and settled on | however, frustrated in the first instance by the vacillation of the Swedish so- 
a farm of the father-in-law. Biucher appears to have abandoned the excesses | vereign, and finally by the battle of Friedland and the peace of ‘Tilsit which 
ef his youth in his new vocation, and to have prosecuted it with ability and suc- | succeeded. After the treaty was signed, our hero retaimedthe command of 
cess. After a few years he found himself in condition to purchase a tolerable | the Pomeranian army, a post of much difficulty, for the troops of the conquer- 
estate near Stargard in Pomerania, whither he migrated from Poland. As aJ|or were stationed in its neighbourhood, and frequent discussions and disputes 
resident proprietor he continued his attention to rural affairs,and became a man | arose between the commanders. _Bliicher is said to have shown much subtlety 
of consequence ainong his neighbours. He was elected to the local magistra- | and address in this position, in which his character gave weight to the conces- 
ey, and consulted by the provincial authorities. ‘This was not all. It 1s evi- | sions he was compelled as the weaker party to make. Words, according to 
dent that there was something about the man which in the estimation of his | our English satirist’s theory (adopted by Talleyrand,) were invented by man 
superiors had uniformly outweighed the objectionable features of his wild, un- | as a concealment to his thoughts and a disguise to his intentions, and Blucher 
educated, and untameable disposition. Frederick the Second was not a man | issaid to have derived much convenience frum his use of the German language 
to overlook the freaks of an ordinary swaggerer, yet we find that at this period | in negociation, for which his ignorance of any other afforded him a pretext. 
ve corresponded with Bliicher,and assisted him with money for the improvement | He stands, indeed, accused by French writers of having grossly misused this 
of his estate, first in the shape of loan without interest,and then of donation. ‘This | device on the retreat from Jena, in an interview with the French general Klein. 
liberality on the part of a sovereign so careful of his dollars was the more re- | It is certain that he succeeded in persuaoing that officer that armistice had been 
markable, as it by no means took the shape of a retaining fee for future milita- | concluded, and that both Klein and Lasalle were thereby induced to postpone 
ry devotion. Blucher’s restless spirit pined for restoration to the service, but | an attack and allow Blucher to get a day’s start of his pursuers. It is very 
on this subject Frederick was inexorable. In 1778 there was a prospect ot | difficult to believe, that if he had committed himself in this instance beyond 
hostilities in Bavaria, and Blucher became urgent for permission to re-enter the | the allowed limits of military stratagem, Napoleon, however little scrupulous 
army. His first attempt was defeated by his wife, a second by the stern re | he is known to have been as to the conduct of his own oflicers, would have for- 
fusal of Frederick. He was obliged to remain an agriculturist, his farm pros- | borne to blast the character of a troublesome opponent by a formal verification 
pered, and his hearth was surrounded by six promising sons and a daughter. of the charge—still more that he would have given Blucher the honourable re- 
Frederick died in 1786. Biiicher now set aside all connubial remonstrances, | ception of which we have spoken, at his own head-quarters. Klein and Lasalle 
rushed to Berlin, made interest with some of his former commanders, and re- 
turned to Pomerania without positive success, but with assurances of support | the most of their own justification. 
in due season. On ‘he next military inspection he attracted by his riding the 


domestic repose. His other old propensities were, we fear, resumed with his | donald. 


uniform, and his wife perhaps only consulted her own convenience and comfort The French were not his only accusers. During his tenure of command in 
by dying about this period. Except that she was beautiful, attractive,and fond | Pomerania he found occasion to defend himself against certain anonymous at- 
enough of her husband to wish to detain him at home, we hear little of her. | tacks which issued from the Leipzic press upon his military conduct in his re- 
Blicher returned to the camp as though the interval had been a dream, and its | cent arduous retreat. Bliucher demanded an investigation before a court of in- 
adventures as imaginary as those of the sultan of the Arabian tale, who dipped | quiry which had been appointed to sit at Konigsberg for the consideration of 
his head into a tub of water for an instant, which by the delusion of magic | cases of a far more serious complexion. ‘The evidence of that distinguished 

otlicer Scharnhorst, who had shared the toils and dangers of his retreat, was 


was converted into years of deposition and servitude. 
Some years of garrison duty were still to elapse before the great event of | conclusive in his favour, and the result was more than his justification. 


the French Revolution opened a career for such spirits as Bliicher. The com- A dark period now ensued to Blucher’s adopted country—four years of hu- 
miliation, of sullen submission to almost every possible variety of outrage and 

France should in policy either have pursued her conquest to the ut- 
of his age, a time of life at which many officers look to a well-earned retire- | ter dismemberment of Prussia, or have spared her dignity. ‘The death of the 
ment. From the period of the Duke of Brunswick's famous and fatal incur- | loved and lovely Queen, who was considered as the victim of Napoleon’s un- 
sion to the peace of Basle, he was in almost constant employment. On the} manly insults, added to the general indignation. In despite of French vigi- 


mencement of hostilities between Prussia and France found him a colonel, and 
thus his exercise of command dates its commencement from the fifty-first year | exaction. 


death of General Goltz he succeeded to the command of the left wing of the 


Prussian accounts boast that they captured 4000 men, 1500 horses, and 11 | have added a morbid fire to his enthusiasm. 
guns from the enemy, and he retired from the contest with the reputation of a 
second Ziethen. The curious in the details of such warfare may learn them 
from a journal which he kept and published. There are one or two anecdotes | pressor. 
of this period which may, perhaps, tend to rescue his character from the impu- | die till it shall have come to pass.” 
tation of unmitigated barbarism cast upon it by the French. While command- 
ing within their frontier, he caused a captured officer who had died of his 
wounds to be buried with all military honours—an attention to the fallen so un- 
usual as to excite the greatest astonishment among the French inhabitants, who 
were further edified when he administered with his own hand an exemplary 
threshing to the village carpenter who had given short measure and bad work- | worthy of his theme. 


His hopes were revived from time to time by the Aus- 
manship to the coffin. Another incident is recorded in his journal, and we give 


trian war and Schill’s chivalrous enterprise ; but the prospect was soon clouded, 
t in his own words. It occurred near Kaiserslautern in 1799 :— and, till the two colossal powers, Russia and France, once more arrayed them- 
““ Among the prisoners was one whose thigh-bone had been shattered. They | selves against each other, the distant successes of England in the Peninsula 
taad laid him near the fire, and offered him bread and brandy, as to the others. | could alone afford him a gleam of consolation. 
He not only rejected this, but refused to be bandaged, and repeatedly begged Among the concessions which Napoleon extorted from his doubtful ally 
the bystanders to shoot him. The latter said to one another, ‘ This is an ob- | previous to his Russian expedition was the removal of Bliicher from his Pome- 
stinate, sulky Frenchman.’ Muffling and myself were within hearing, and ap- | ranian command, a measure for which the old soldier's reckless language and 
proached the group. The wounded man lay still, drawn into himself, and saw deportment aiforded a full justification. It was gilded on the part of the sove- 
nothing of what was passing. As he seemed to shiver, I caused cloaks to be | seign by a handsome territorial donation in Silesia, to the capital of which pro- 
heaped upon him. He looked up at me upon this, and again cast down his | vince Blucher, after a short residence at Berlin, retired. 
eyes. Not being master of the French language myself, | made my adjutant It was to Breslau also that the King betook himself on the occasion of that 
sell him that he ought to let himself be bandaged, and take nourishment. He | famous defection of D’York from the French, which fired at once from one end 
answered nothing, and I made them tell him further that I held him for a poor | of Prussia to the other the insurrectionary materials long and secretly stored 
creature who did not know how to mect his destiny, and that it became a soldier | up for such a contingency. The nature of Blicher’s feelings aud advice at 
least of all men to take refuge in despair, that he should not give up hope of | this juncture might easily be anticipated. He was loud in favourof an imme- 
recovery, and might be assured that he found himself among men who would do | diate forward movement, louder in his scorn of more timid and dilatory propo- 
everything possible to relieve him. He looked at me again, a stream of tears |sals. ‘The King hesitated in bestowing upon him the command which the po- 
burst from his eyes, and he reached me out his hand. Wine was offered him, pular voice and the general feeling of the soldiery would have at once decreed 
ae drank, and offered no further resistance to the surgeon. I then asked him/|tohim. ‘There were among the court advisers not a few who looked upon 
~ne cause of his previous obstinacy. He replied, ‘ I have been forced into the | Blucher as a mere fiery hussar, who would compromise by rashness and want 
service of the Republic. My father was guillotined ; my brothers have perish- | of science the hopes of the present crisis, and by such the pretensions of 
sd in the war ; my wife and children are left in misery ; I thought, therefore, |‘Tauenzien were advocated. The opinion and advice of the deep skilled 
‘hat death alone could end my troubles, and longed for it. Your kindness has | Scharnhorst, however, prevailed, and on the 14th of March, 1813, Blucher’s 
Srought me to better reflections. I thank you for it, and am determined to long dream was realized by finding himself at the head of the Silesian army. 
meet my future lot with patience.’ ” We have dwelt, perhaps at some length, on the earlier portion of Blucher's 
I'his incident seems to us to confirm the valuable adage that the devil is not | career—as affording illustrations of his character from that part of his biogra- 
#0 black as he is painted, especially where the pencil is a French one. phy with which general readers are probably the least familiar. The subse- 
The peace of Basle afforded Blucher leisure for a second marriage, and he | quent incidents of his military life are so well known as to make summary re- 
was united toa Maria Amelia von Colomb. He held for some time a command | Vision superfluous. Jt is impossible,“ however, for any one, scientific or other- 
in Munster under the Duke of Brunswick, where he made acquaintance with | wise, to review the great struggle of 1813 and '14 without admitting that if to 
many of the French emigrants, among whom the Abbe de Pradt was his fa- | the Emperor Alexander belonged the political influence, and to Schwarzenberg 
vourite. The late King, Frederick William III., who ascended the throne in| the address, which mainly kept together the discordant elements of the coali- 
1797, had found occasion, while serving in his father’s armies as crown-prince, ) tion, Blucher was the fighting element which imspired the mass witha spirit of 
“o remark the merits of Blucher, and in 1801 promoted him to the rank of | enterprise in action and endurance under defeat of which few coalitions have 
-<uLenant- general. In 1803 he was appointed governor of Munster, which by ! presented an example. In ordinary times, or with ordinary objects, Blicher’s 





had the Emperor's ear for their own story, and had every inducement to make 
We must confess at the same time that, 
but forthis negative evidence, even the German account of the transaction 
attention of the new king, presented his request in person, and found himself | would be suspicious. Another accusation of a similar nature has been pre- 
in his former regiment of Black Hussars, with the rank which he would have | ferred against Blucher. He is charged with having violated the armistice in 
occupied had he continued without interruption in the service. It was soon] 1813 by occupying the neutral ground before the day specitied for the re- 
@ @pparent that his military ardour, which perhaps might have cooled away in | newal of hostilities in Silesia :—but the Prussian accounts reply distinctly, that 
the barracks, had only been nursed and kept vigorous by the long interval of | the origina! violation of this territory was the act of the French under Mac- 


lance, and of the terms of the peace which limited the numbers of the standing | habitants. 
Prussian army ; and without doubt the confidence of his soldiers and the gene- | army, means were found silently to accumulate both soldiers and material fora 
ral success which attended his operations, particularly with his favourite arm | future campaign. The Baronde Stein set on foot the famous tugendbund, and 
the cavalry, fully justified this promotion. The corps of hussars under his im- | Blicher, in despite of his now advanced age, was looked up to as the future 
mediate command, including his old regiment, is said to have lost but six men | vindicator of his country’s wrongs. An illness which afflicted him through the 
Sy surprise during the outpost duty of the campaigns of 1793 and ‘94, in which | greater part of the year 1808, and at times affected his reason, seems but to 
He is said in moments of delirium 
to have ‘attained to something like prophetic strain,’ and to have predicted 
with confidence the speedy liberation of his country and the downfall of its op- 
“This must happen,” he said, *‘and | must assist at it, and J will not 


Bliicher’s education had been that of asoldier. He knew no language but 
his own, but he was fond of writing, and took a pleasure in dictating his des- 
patches and proclamations. We have seen letters addressed by him to the 
King at this period, upon the subject of that future movement to which he look- 
ed forward with such unabated confidence, containing passages of an eloquence 


posterous. Few victories, however, have been more fairly won, to say nothin 
of their consequences, than the great battle of Katzbach. No mere hussar in. 
sp'red his troops with that sterling enthusiasm which could enable them to pur- 
sue every advantage and rally after every failure,which could retrieve Montmi- 
rail on the heights of Montmartre, and keep steadily to a programme of com- 
bined movement after Ligny. Biiicher must have possessed real and high skill 
as a tactician, though probably not as a strategist, to which, indeed, he does 
not seem ever to have pretended. At the same time his supreme contempt 
of danger and constant recklessness of personal exposure had doubtless ver 
mee to do with his success. He possessed with Marmion and Napoleon the 
ar ‘ 

‘ To win the hardy soldier’s heart, 

Who loves a captain to obey, 


Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May.’ 


His jests, frequently of a description ill calculated for chaste ears, extorted 
grim smiles from lips black with the cartridge, and sent laughter through the 
column while grapeshot was tearing its ranks. When he checked his horse in 
the hottest cannonade to light his pipe at the linstock of the gunner, the piece 
was probably not the worse served. Towards the close of the campaign in 
France the infirmities of age at one moment almost induced him to contem- 
plate the abandonment of his command, and to retire into the Netherlands, 
but the spirit triumphed over the flesh, and though unable to remain in the 
saddle for the last attack on Montmartre, he gave his orders with calmness and 
precision from a carriage. His appearance on this occasion must have taxed 
the gravity of his staff, for, to protect his eyes, then ina state of violent inflam 
mation, the grisly veteran had replaced his cocked-hat by a French lady’s bon- 
net and veil. His health prevented him from sharing the triumphal entry of 
the sovereigns into Paris, and on the 2ad of April, 1814, he resigned the bur- 
then of his military command. 

The peace of Paris by no means satiated his thirst for the humiliation of 
France After enjoying the reward for his services in the enthusiastic con- 
gratulations of London and Berlin, he divided for awhile his residence between 
the latter city and Breslau, at all times and in all places exhaling his discontent 
at the concessions of the allies. Unmeasured in his language, mixing freely in 
society of all classes, and venting his spleen on all diplomatists, but specially 
on Hardenberg, he became, without any personal object of aggtandizement 
or political ambition, but in the mere indulgence of his ill humour, the nucleus 
of a little Fronde, calculated to offend without intluencing the sovereign and 
his ministers. 

That Blucher looked forward to another trial of strength between his coun 
trymen and the French is evident, but it is hardly possible that at his age he 
should have contemplated the probability of once more in person directing the 
fortunes of the contest, and of at last feeding fat the ancient grudge he bore not 
only to Napoleon, but to the nation. His speculations were probably more the 
offspring of his feelings than of any profound observation of the political state 
of Europe. A letter of the Duke of Wellington, however, to his brother Sir 
Henry Wellesley (Gurwood, Decmber 17th, 1814), shows that his views were 
shared by one whose calmer judgment and nearer observation were not subject 
to such influences, and who had neither defeats to retrieve in his own person, 
nor insults to avenge in that of his country. 

“| believe the truth to be, that the people of this country (France) are so 
completely ruined by the revolution, and they are now sutlering so severely 
from the want of the plunder of the world, that they cannot go on without it ; 
and they cannot endure the prospect of a peaceable government. If that is the 
case, we should take care how we sutfered the grand alliance to break up, and 
we ought to look to our alliance with the powers of the Peninsula as our sheet 
anchor.” 

Blticher might have long gone on smoking, gaming, and scolding without in- 
terruption, if the great event had not restored him to his more legitimate voca- 
tion. ‘lhe news of Napoleon's escape found him accidentally at Berlin. His 
first impulse was to call on the English ambassador, to twit him on the negli- 
gence of his countrymen; his next to exhibit himself in the principal street of 
the capital in his field-marshal’s uniform, a significant hint to younger generals 
not to expect that he would concede to them his place in the approaching fray. 
His nomination to that post of honour and danger soon ensued, and his old 
companion and adviser, Gneisenau, was once more at his side. 

* * * * * * * * 

Many swords were reluctantly sheathed on the convention of St. Cloud, but 
none more reluctantly than his who for a second time entered the gates of Paris 
as a conqueror, which he would rather have forced as a destroyer. Restrained 
as he was by the cooler heads and less vindictive spirit of the sovereings whom 
he served, and the greater man with whom he had co-operated in the field, he 
was with difficulty prevented from blowing up the beautiful bridge of Jena 
His wrath exhaled as uswal in bitter sarcasms against the whole tribe of pen- 
and-ink men and politicians. He fouud also some distraction in the vice of 
gambling, for which under Buonaparte, and indeed down to the reign of Louis 
Phillippe, every public facility was afforded to all classes in the French capital. 
Such distractions could only have assisted the process of mental and bodily de- 
cay, which was further promoted by an accident. An English garrison without 
a horse-race is scarcely athing in rerum naturd. Bliicher, attending one of 
these festivities at St. Cloud, fell heavily horse and man over a rope which he 
was too blind to perceive in his path, and it is said the effects of this fall were 
perceptible in some very curious forms of hallucination, — as extort a smile 
even from those who are contemplating the melancholy spectacle of the ruin of 
a noble mind. 

The attractions of Paris were insufficient to overcome his aversion for its in- 
His head-quarters were for the most part established at St. Cloud, 
and occasionally transferred to Rambouillet and Chartres. The arrangement 
of the conditions of the peace of Paris afforded him the opportunity, of which he 
gladly availed himself, even before its final signature, to depart for Prussia. 
His farewell address to the army bore date the 31st of October, 1815. The 
retiring forces began their march, but before Blicher himself crossed the fron- 
tier, hearing some further diplomatic difficultics, he took upon himself to halt 
them as suddenly and peremptorily as if they had been a regiment on parade. 
The confusion produced by this parting act of authority was excessive, and 
was only put an end to by positive orders from Paris. Bliicher reached Aix- 
la-Chapelle in a broken state of health on November 20, the day on which the 
peace was signed. Hence, with frequent delays, and harassed by the noisy 
demonstrations of respect with which he was everywhere received, he slowly 
made his way to Berlin. ; : 

The light seemed burning to the socket, but was destined still to shine, 
though with enfeebled aud tremulous lustre, some four years longer. He re- 
| sided chiefly at Kriblowitz, in Silesia, on an estate with which, in 1814, he had 
| been rewarded by the King, but paid occasional visits to Breslau and Berlin. 
A journey, dictated by medical advice, to the sea-baths of Dobberan, afforded 
| him an occasion to visit the place of his birth, Rostock, where he recognised and 
| received with touching amiability some surviving acquaintances of his earliest 
| youth. Hamburgh and Altona were also gratified by glimpses of the veteran. 
| He passed on his route the churchyard of Ottensen, in which repose the ashes of 
| Klopstock. He had been personally acquainted with the poet, and as he passed 
‘he uncovered his grey head, a soldier's tribute of respect to the German muse, 

which his early patron Frederick the Great would have sneered at. He also visit- 
| ed Klopstock’s widow, who opened on the occasion a bottle of tokay, which her 

husband thirty years before had charged her to reserve for some occasion of sin- 
| gular joy and festivity. These little incidents have their value. Napoleon’s es- 
| teem for Ossian, and Bliicher’s for the poem of the ‘ Messiah,” remind us of 
| the veneration for female chastity which has been attributed to the King of 
| Beasts. Of the honours showered upon him from all quarters, sovereigns, bur- 
| gomasters, and municipalities, it is unnecessary to speak. 
| We have elsewhere mentioned that Blucher was a nervous and fluent writer ; 
| his intimates also asserted that he was born an orator. At the festive meetings 
| of the table, in which, when his health allowed him, he delighted to the 7 
| he was Nestorian in his harangues and narrations, but failure of memory Fy 
| to the order of dates made the latter very confused. He never failed to ¢° 
justice to the participation of Gneisenau in all his greater military oxplotte 
On one occasion he puzzled the society by gravely announcing his — 
kissing his own head ; he solved the riddle by rising and embracing ay . 
Gneisenau. This was an exploit which his English comrade in sag 
imitate. His last illness came upon him in September, 1819, at Krib ~~ 
His death-bed was attended by the King, and he died calm and resigned in the 
arms of his faithful aide-de-camp Nostitz. 














TWO YEARS IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Two Years in Spain and Portugal during the Civil War, 1838—40.— 
[Deux Ans, §¢.] By Baron C. Dembowski. Rolandi. ad 
The head of a manis only, to a very limited extent, like a aged gr 

being already full of bullets, admits a second charge of small shot ; an 
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may be a third time filled with sand. Few human bushels hold more than one 
thing ata time ; and that is probably the reason why, after all that has been 
written and debated on Spain, the British public knows so little on the subject. 
Notwithstanding that the Peninsula was the scene of our national triumphs, 
and the fulerum of the lever which, reaching to Moscow, pitched Napoleon 
from his throne,—notwithstanding the long subsequent struggles of its gallant 
sons for good government, with which every honest Englishman should deeply 
sympathize, its interests and its position are as rarely understood in this coun- 
try, as if it were only a province of Ireland. To understand a thing, we must 
begin by caring about it; and Englishmen have many things that come closer 
to their bosoms. 

From the Baron Dembowski, an Italian, it should seem, with a Polish name, 
one naturally was led to expect strong sympathies with the Spanish people, 
manifested in large details of the revolutionary struggle, and in something of a 
comprehensive view of its causes, progress, and possible results; no such 
thing. Whether it be that the author has reason for concealing his experiences 
in this matter, or that he has nothing to conceal, he leaves his readers nearly 
as much in the dark on these points, as he finds them ; and he is, indeed, as 
superficial as the most fastidious fine-gentleman reader can desire ; wandering 
from subject to subject in his desultory letters as each chances to present it- 
self, and abstaining from general or comprehensive statements. His sketches, 
however, are rapid, and lively, and often striking ; and if they abound not in 
decisive facts, they succeed, to a considerable extent, in conveying the colour- 
ing of the country and its population. At the commencement of the volume, 
we find him on the French frontier, in company with certain Spaniards, appa- 
rently Carlists, about to re-enter their country in disguise ; and we are thus 
prepared for a political embroglio. But we at once lose sight of his compa- 
nions ; and if he travelled on any mission connected with their proceedings, 
the fact is kept out of sight. Still the political condition of the country is, of 
necessity, for ever brought to the surface ; and his journey to Madrid gives an 
early taste of its insecurity. ‘The following graphic picture of the state of af- 
fairs occurs early in the volume :— 

“| write to get rid of my alarm. We pass the night in the most suspicious 
point of the whole route; for Ariza is just in the line beaten by the Carlist 
Guerillas, who maintain a communication between Navarre and the insurgent 
provinces of the lower Aragon. The diligence accordingly is often surprised 
here ; and, very recently,—but for the sang froid of the Italian hostess,—it 
would have been all over with several travellers. Rendered aware of the arri- 
val of a band of partizans by the cries of a courier whom they murdered in 
the kitchen, the heroic Catharine had just time to hide her guests in a garret ; 
and all the menaces of the chief could not induce her to betray their hiding-pla- 
ces. I amthe more alarmed at the probable visit of these bands, because 
they are not true Carlists, but assume the flag forthe mere purpose of pil- 
lage. If Don Carlos triumphed, they would continue equally to rob and mur- 
d.r, inthe name of Liberalism. In the meantime, no one dares travel with his 
real passport—no one answers to his true name. The passengers either wore 
false beards, or had shaved their whiskers, and had dresses that smelt of con- 
cealment a mile off. ‘To avert the threatened danger, we had but one misera 
ble guard, who, seated on the imperial, passed his time in firing at the crows. 
We breakfasted at Frasno, with our eyes fixed on our plates ; and not one even 
ventured to use the word facciosos (the factions,) but designated them by a 
simple but expressive ‘ they,’ which every one understood.”’ 

Here, too, is a pendant tor the above picture, with more Rembrandtish co- 
lours :— 

** Alas for Spain! You would have fully comprehended its calamity, could 
you have joined my supper table in the inn at Aranjuez, and heard the Spa- 
niards, whom chance had assembled around me, relate their misfortunes ; it 
was a résumé of the history of Spain for the last four years. There are four 
of them seated round the table. One, with his head bound up, is the conduce- 
tor of the diligence, who was surrounded on the 10th of May, at Minaya, bya 
band of brigands calling themselves Carlists. After killing two of the pas- 
sengers with unimaginable refinements of cruelty, and made prisoners of the 
others, they proceeded to burn the puor conductor alive in his own coach, to 
which they had already set fire, when the arrival of military put them to flight. 
My second companion, a veturino, of Albaicete, was robbed at the distance of 
a gunshot from Aranjuez, in open daylight, and this, for the fifth time within 
six months. ‘The other two were a sergeant of the war of independence, and 
a captain of light cavalry quartered at Aranjuez. ‘The last had been for eight 
months a prisoner with the remnant of a division captured by the Carlists.”’ 

The details of his officer's captivity are told at length ; but the sto,y is too 
horrible for repetition. We shall now give another tableau, more gay, yet suf- 
ficiently striking :— 

‘“* Here, then, at last lam on my way to Andalusia. Two hundred wagons, 
laden with provisions forthe army of the centre, fifty galeras, (a sort of 
public conveyance,) and four old carriages with travellers, compose our 
envoy, which is escorted by fifty sbirri, three hundred foot-soldiers. and a squa- 
dron of lancers. Among the notabilities of this caravan, are the deputies from 
Andalusia, who are returning home after the session,—the widow and daughter 
of the unfortunate General Manzaneres, who was slain near Malaga, in the at- 
tack of ‘Torrijos, in that city,—the wife of General Palarea, some priests, and 
several officers ordered to the Philippines. My place is outside the galera of 
one Mauricio, a Valentian, who, for a duro a day, feeds and lodges me on the 
road. ‘This evening, at supper, I had Mauricio on my right, opposite me ano- 
ther mayoral (veturino,) and twozagales. Behind them stood, out of respect, 
the sbirri, or guards of the galera. On the table, was a coarse loaf, three large 
pots, one filled with gaspacho (soup, of bread, oil, vinegar, onion, garlic, pep- 
per, and salt,) another contained rice, seasoned with satlron, and the third con- 
tained pork and garbanzos (a sort of bean, as large as nuts, and as yeliow as 
maize.) There was, moreover, the Spanish muleteer’s delight,—a magnificent 
plate of red pepper, grilled on the embers, and swimming with oil—and a bot- 
tle with aspouttoit, anda glass for those who cannot drink in the Ca- 
talan manner ; viz. by holding the bottle over the head, and pouring a stream of 
wine to thescorner of the eye, whence it trickles down into the mouth,—a ta- 
lent which | hope soon to acquire ‘The forks are of iron, the spoons 
of wood, and every one uses his own knife. My companions first filled 
my plate, and then proceeded, with great rapidity, to dip their spoons into the 
pots. When they had done, they passed the vessels to the sbirri, which at last 
fell to the share of a boy, who returned them as bright and shining as the best 
Venice glass. ‘This boy was an apprentice to Mauricio, and was called, it 
irony, the Cuirassier. The name truly formed an odd contrast with the slender 
clothing of the boy. He had nothing on him but a ragged shirt, and an old 
pair of breeches, as patched as an Harlequin’s jacket 

These extracts afford a good specimen of the general quality of the Baron’s 
descriptive pages. What follows is, perhaps, newer to our readers - 

The bull-fights of Portugal are mere child’s-play, in comparison with those 
of the Spaniards. Here (at Lisbon), the bull's horns are blunted. ‘They are, 
indeed, with the cloak and banderillas, as in Spain, but the Portuguese Tor- 
eador never enters on mortal combat with his enemy. The Picador is dressed 
like a marquis of the old regime, with a cocked hat on his head, and an im- 
mense black plume. He carefully presents the crupper only of his steed to the 
bull’s horns, riding prudently about him; and, as soon as the animal breaks 
out in pursuit, he gallops off, directing tbe point of his lance backwards, Uos- 
sack like, in his flight. The lance, fragile in excess, breaks to pieces on the 
first touch of the bull; but the animal, per contra, can only butt with a muf- 
fled horn. The Galician water-carriers in Portugal do the duty of the dogs, be- 
ing clad for the nonce in doeskin breeches, well stuffed in the seat. ‘These 
men are of vast muscular force. As long as the Toreador plays with the bull, 
they remain quiet, under the royal box; but whentbe animal honours them 
with a visit, they travely present themselves in a close rank, and advance their 
small fork, with blunted points, with which they are armed, and, on that ac- 
count, rejoice in the appellation of homens furcados. When, at length, the 
Picador and cloak fighters leave the arena, the Galicians fling away their wea- 
pon, and march, in a compact mass, upon the bull. The boldest among them, 
watching the momentgwhen the animal lowers his head for an attack, insinuates 
himself in the space between the horns, and throws his arms round its neck. 
Two other men each seize ahorn, and, by way of joke, bite its ears, as if they 
were dogs. One always tries to get on its crupper, though seldom able to 
to mainain his seat. ‘The bull, in the meantime, desists not from its majestic 
march, carrying his three adversaries along with him. Other Galicians then 
seize his tail, and pull with all their force, todiminish the fall which awaits 
their companions—for the animal seldom fails to give them a toss—sometimes 
to a considerable distance. ‘The dexterity of these brave Galicians consists in 
letting themselves fall with grace and a plomb on the part so effectively pro- 
tected by their well-padded unmentionables. A failure in this particular is at- 
tended by strains of arms or ankles, which are accompanied bya general burst 
of laughter. The more the poor devil is hurt, the greater is the hiiarity, which 
the injured party receives with a corresponding good humour. Sometimes, the 
Galicians are replaced by negroes brought from the African colonies. They 
wear enormous plumes, and are dressed like Indian warriors. They likewise 
inclose their legs in pasteboard representations of serpents, lions, crocodiles, 
elephants ? and dance aout the bull in the same way nearly as the Galicians. 
This style of bull-figiting is much in use in the colonies from which the Lis- 
bonians have imported it. 





MY OLD MESMATES. 


BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ., R. N. 


‘*My old messmates !” What a three-decker’s ships’s complement of :e- 
Collections do the words conjure up,—‘ My old messmates!” It is a bond of 
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brotherhood that time cannot sever—a strand in the cable of friendship that 
will not part whilst memory shall endure. How often have I heard the ex- 
pression uttered with gratified pride when any one was speaking of a gallant 
officer, “Oh! he was an old messmate of mine ;” and then vivid remem- 
brances of the past have rapidly crowded on each other, coloured by sombre 
reflections connected with some tale of disaster, or brightened by the glowing 
tints of mirth, good humour, and jovial companionship. I love the naa 
tion, ‘* messmate,”—it speaks more forcibly than any other term can do of 
fraternal regard. Have we not eat of the same bread, and drank of the same 
cup, and been to each other as brothers ? 

_T have an ancient uncle, who was at sea before he was born, and first opened 
his mouth to squeal during a heavy squall off Ushant, and first saw the light— 
that is, of a Purser’s candle, as it gleamed through a signal-Inntern—in the 
year 1770, as his mother handed him over to his daddy in the boatswain’s 
store-room of the Monarch, seventy-four, (commanded by Adam Duncan,) 
and he was cradled in the centre of a coil of new rope, filled with freshly - 
picked oakum, as soft as down, and rocked by the swelling waves as they yield- 
ed to the impulse of the lullaby breeze, as rough a nurse as ever Nature framed. 
The boatswain’s yeoman duly entered the youngster in his book of stores, 
amongst blocks and marlin-spikes, spun-yarn and rattlin-stuff,— 

To one boy babby, all ship-shape and proper, launched April 1st, 1770. 
_— entry may be seen on application at the proper office, Somerset 
ouse. 

_ He was christened by the name of Monarch Duncan Oldjunk, the two &rst 
in honour of the ship and the Captain, the last being that of his father; and 
truly the youngster, ashe grew up, did credit to all three, for during the nu- 
merous actions and battles in which he was subsequently engaged he evinced 
the indomitable spirit of a thorough child of the ocean. Merit in those days 
was fully appreciated and encouraged, and consequently his exertions and good 
conduct were not only noticed, but promotion followed— he was raised to the 
quarter-deck, became a Lieutenant—at which, however, he stuck fora long 
time—and then rose through the other gradations to the rank of Commodore, 
with which he retired at the peace, to a cottage residence, built after his own 
design on the coast of Devonshire, and which he named after the old Britan- 
nia, the ship at whose mast-head he had hoisted his swallow-tail symbol of 
rank. It is a beautiful spot, commanding a fine view of the ocean, and man- 
ned by a number of old tars, who formerly served under the veteran chief. 
These have a long barn-like building, divided into snug cabins, to sleep in, but 
during the day they have all especial duties to perform, under the immediate 
direction of an old Lieutenant, destitute of his right leg, his left arm, and his 
right eye. For some time a youngster, a distant relation, lived with the Com- 
modore, and probably would have come in for much of his property, but the un- 
fortunate youth committed the lamentable indiscretion of singing one day,close 
to the window of his great uncle, 


Oh, the old Commodore, the rum old Commodore, 
A queer old Commodore is he ; 

For the bullets and the gout 

Have so knocked his hull about, 
He will never more be fit for sea. 


This the veteran applied as an insult to himself, and suffering severely at 
the time from an attack of the gout that moored him hard and fast in his easy 
chair, the truth was extremely unpalatable, especially as several ‘ fortunate 
youths,”’ who had scarcely ever seen a gun fired in anger, had just then been 
appointed to commands over the heads of many hundred brave officers who had 
battled the watch and bled in defence of their couutry. 

‘* A porpus-faced lubber,”’ exclaimed the Commodore on hearing the ditty, 
‘to tell me to my face that I shall never be fit for sea again! And that’s the 
cry among them gingerbread youngsters who take advantage of our backs be- 
ing rounded by hard service to clap their hands upon ’em and jump over us. 
But who is there will dare for to go for to say that I, Commodore Monarch 
Duncan Oldjunk, cannot fight my ship, or weather a gale, with any seaman as 
ever trod quarter-decks, main-deck, or foksle !”’ 

In point of fact, the old tars were buttwo well acquainted with his. fighting 
propensities to contradict him—at least, when within range of his crutch ; and 
they all aver that his broadsides and his storms invariably kept each other com- 
pany, and, ‘* for the matter of throwing a long shot, there’s no gunner whatsom- 
ever as could beat hin.” 

The Commodore's anger was kindled—he tried to rise, but a confounded 
twinge brought him up agaio—his pimpled nose assumed all the colours of the 
rainbow, which, unlike the iris of Noah, was not a pledge of safety, but the 
certain prognostic of a hurricane. The youngster was summoned into the 
presence of his great uncle,—the gale burst with tremendous fury—the purser 
was ordered to scratch his name off the books, and to victual him no longer ; 
and, though the youth protested that he had not the slightest intention to of- 
fend, he was discharged from ‘‘ the Britannia,” and commanded never to show 
his face ‘* aboard” again. 

Young Walter departed from the front of the building to enter again at the 
rear, where he continued several months, regularly corresponding with the Com- 
modore, (the letters being posted at a distant market-town,) and earnestly so- 
liciting for his interest to get him rated as a midshipman in a ship-of-war. With 
this request the veteran not only complied, but gave him an admirable fit-out, 
nsisting that he should never come alongside of ‘the Britannia,” which, how- 
iever, he had never quitted ; for the Lieutenant had managed matters so cle- 
verly that his chief was perfectly satisfied Walter was many miles off, and 
would not presume to approach one whom he had ** so grievously and ungrate- 
fully offended.” They have been reconciled since ; for the young man be- 
haved himself most gallantly, and died only a few years ago, when well up the 
list of Post Captains. 

As a seaman belonging soul and body to the old school, Commodore Old- 
junk is athorough lover of his Sovereign and his country—it is true he had ne- 
ver beheld a crowned head in his life, nor could he walk steady on shore till a 
long time after he had been placed upon half-pay. He was also a great stick- 
ler for church and state, although on no occasion had he ever entered the for- 


mer, and he always considered the appearance of a parson as the forerunner of 


asquall. As for the state—he eschewed politics, as unworthy the study of a 
seaman, whose only duty is obedience to orders. 

Amongst his peculiarities is a thorough detestation to everything not truly 
English, (except wines,) and he has always cherished an eternal enmity to 
Buonaparte, and swears that “ it is all gammon to talk about Boney’s death— 
he, for one, willnever believe it ;”’ but he cannot now meet the tri-colour in 
strife on the element he loves, or see it hoisted beneath the flag he worships. 
Yet still he wages war with the ex-Emperor; for an Italian image-boy chanc- 
ing to come to the cottage with his miscellaneous collection, he offered to the 
veteran’s notice, with many commendations, a small full-length cast of Napo- 
leon. Happily for the lad his imperfect English was not understood, but the 
image was bought with avidity, and placed upon a stool at a particular part of 
the lawn, before the window where the veteran sat with his legs swathed in flan- 
nel—all hands were mustered to ‘‘ witness execution’’—a number of handsome 
brass models of ship’s guns, loaded with 2-ounce balls, were regularly ranged, 
and each tar took his turn to fire at Buonaparte, the one who knocked him to 
splinters being rewarded by a bottle of rum. 

The wily Italian soon detected the state of affairs, and a good supply was 
the result. Four or five years ago, a large cast of the ex-Emperor wae mould- 
ed, and it was not long in finding its way to “ the Britannia.” This was gall 
and wormwood to the Commodore,—to find that, in spite of his train of artil- 
lery, Napoleon had grown bigger; and, determined to exterminate the whole 
race, he readily purchased all that were brought to him; and for several days 
the coast was kept in a constant state of alarm from the discharge of the Com- 
modore’s guns. Nor were the rewards deficient in producing the usual con- 
sequences attendant on the distribution of so many bottles of ram The Ita- 
lian and the tars readily understood each othar. A stock of ‘‘ Boneys” were 
laid up in store, and produced at fitting seasons. The Commodore—unin- 
formed as to the mode of manufacture, was ignorant that the mould remained, 
and was constantly producing fresh casts—swore that “ there should not be an 
image left in the land ;”’ and he has gone on buying and shooting, till the tars 
are perfect marksmen, and take it by turns to demolish the Emperor. The 
truth, however, must be told; for it frequently happens, that the image is 
knocked to pieces by a stone from the bushes, instead of the shot from the gun, 
and thus the bottle of rum is won in succession. 

It happened, a short time since, that a young artist, attracted by the beauty 
of the scenery in that neighbourhood, employed himself in taking sketches for 
water-colour drawings ; and the Lieutenant falling in with him, introduced him 
to the Commodore. Now, the gallant chief, though when at sea he could com- 
mand twenty ships’ painters, was utterly innocent of any taste in the fine arts, 
yet behaved courteously to the young man, and directed that a berth should be 
cleared out for his especial use, and he should be entered on the books to be 
victualled as a supernumerary. ; 

Commodore Oldjunk was the first officer whu made great improvements in 
the running gear of a ship, particularly in rigging the royal yards (generally the 
highest in a line-of-battle-ship) aloft. He liked the drawings of the young ar- 
tist, because the colours were pretty ; but, still desirous of either commemora- 
ting or extending his improvements, he one day inquired of the young man— 
‘* Whether he could paint him ‘the main-royal of the Britannia !’’ 

“ Undoubtedly, Sir,—I will try,” replied the artist, laughing at what he con- 
sidered a good joke, and gratified at the thoughts of obtaining the Commodore’s 
patronage. po 

Away he went, and set to work with ardour and diligence, his heart glowing 
with what he conceived to be the old tar's patriotism. At last it was finished, 





beautifully finished,—and, full of delight, he hurried unceremoniously into the 
Commodore's presence with the picture in his hand. Unfortunately, the vete- 
ran had that morning experienced a violent attack of his old enemy, and was 
both peevish and passionate, without manifesting regard for either persons or 
things. At the moment of the young man’s entrance, he was under the hands 
of the barber, and his chin was frothed over as if he had just raised his head 
from the comb of a sea. 

“Well, Mr. —— ; and what sort of a sail have you made of it !” demanded 
the Commodore, as the artist, observing in what manner his patron was en- 
gaged, remained ata distance. 

‘Sale, Sir !” returned the young man, bowing. ‘Pardon me,—I do not 
exactly understand. I have drawn the picture for you, Sir,—according to or - 
der, and not for a saie.” 

‘* Drawn the picture for me, and no sail after all !” 
dore. ‘Why, 
ed.” 


“Very true, Commodore,—perfectly correct,” responded the artist, with a 
smile on his face, and making a graceful inclination with his body ; “and I 
hope you will find I have executed,—that is, though no regicide, I have taken 
off the head with good effect.” 

‘‘D—— your execution, Sir, and taking off of heads!” vociferated the irri- 
table Commodore ; and, in his eager utterance, blowing a fleecy cloud of lather 
into the barber’s face :—* Don't stand grinning there, but show me how you 
have stretched the canvas.” 

‘Really, Commodore, I beg pardon,—I did not mean to give offence,” re- 
turned the artist, without moving one step in advance ; for he had heard seve- 
ral striking arguments adduced for not going too near the crutch :—“ I trust, 
Sir, Ihave completed your order according to your wishes ; but, with respect 
to canvas, I do not use it,—it is not suited for ‘ waters.’ ” 

‘“‘ What!” shouted the veteran,—* canvas not suited for waters! Here’s a 
pretty lubber !—to tell such a thing to me, who have sailedjupon the ocean from 
the first moment of my drawing breath ! Why, Sir, what the devil should we 
do, when sprays are breaking over the bows, if the canvas couldn’t stand wa- 
ter ?” 

‘‘T have to apologise for not exactly understanding you, Commodore,” res- 
ponded the artist, somewhat nettled at the language which had been used to 
him :— what sprays upon boughs have to do with canvas, exceeds my com- 
prehension. Boughs, certainly have green sprays over them. Still, Sir, Ido 
assure you that I have nothing to do with canvas : I am generally on board.” 

‘On board, are you ?’’ uttered the testy Commodore, with a look of con- 
tempt :—*‘ and a pretty know-nothing you must be when you gets aboard! A 
precious lubber, truly, to suppose that a main-royal has no connection with 
canvas! But avast! avast! Butler!—Butler Dick! Where has that old son 
of a grampus got to? Dick !—Dick Scud! where are are you?” 

‘Ay, ay, your Honour !” shouted a stentorian voice at the doorway. 

And, having reconnoitered, there entered a corpulent man, in livery, with 
the trae cut of a Commodore's butler who had seen service,—a quid as big as 
a canister-shot distending one cheek, and a huge red nose full of port-holes. 

‘Ay, ay, your Honour! What does your oaset want ?” 

‘“ What do I want! Why, where the deuce do you get to, old porpus-face 1” 
demanded the Commodore. ‘ You are never at hand when you are wanted. 
Overhaul that picture, and tell me—for you ought to know—whether there’s 
anything in the shape of a royal about it.” 

The butler obeyed : looked earnestly at the picture, whilst his old heart 
warmed with loyalty, and the wrinkles in his face puckered into a smile. 

‘“*‘ Why—yes, your Honour,” answered he, throwing himself into the attitude 
of a pleased spectator; ‘it’s all ship-shape in regard of being royal, your Ho- 
nour anyhow. God Almighty bless her!” 

‘God bless who !—you half-wrung swab!” exclaimed the enraged Commo- 
dore. 

Starting up, with the lather still on one side of his face, and forgetting his 
gout, he sprang forward, and snatched the picture. At first, when he gazed 
upon it, a flush of crimsoned fury flushed over his usually purple visage ; and 
his grin,—oh? what a grin!—itis indescribable. But his stern countenance 
soon relaxed : the corners of his mouth were clewed up by the lines of a plea- 
sant smile, as he uttered,— 

‘* Well, well,—I say God bless her, too! Ay, ay, young man,—this is, in- 
deed, Tue Main-Royat or THe Brirannia !” 

It was a correct and well-finished portrait of our gracious young Queen; 
and the Commodore readily paid the demand of the artist, exclaiming at the 
same time, 

“* Well, she’s asweet craft, there’s no denying it; and, d—me! I should 
like to hear and see the man as dared to do it. Long may she float in smooth 
seas, with favouring breezes, the pride and glory of old England !” 

He turned to the artist :-— . 

* This is not exactly what I meant; but still, it will do,—it willdo! The 
fault is not yours, for it isn't given to the understanding of every one to know 
what a‘ main-royal’ is.”’ 

‘No, your Honour,” chimed in old Dick, “ it’s not in the natur o’ your 
‘long-shore folk to discrimmage about such high matters as them ’ere ; though, 
your Honour, as it stands, it’s what [ calls beautifully painted ; and, mayhap, 
as your Honour has been often talking of the consarn, the gemman might do 


you the ould Racehorse,”"—and he gave the artist a knowing wink with his 
ey 


rumbled the Commo- 
» ——, I thought I told you it was the main-royal I want- 


e. 
‘Oh, certainly,—should be very happy,” uttered the young man, bowing :— 
‘it is quite in my way,--should be at home there.” 

‘**Do you really think you could make anything of it ?’’ demanded the Com- 
modore,—*t the Racehorse '—eh! Beautiful in symmetry ! the fleetest of the 
fleet! carrying on a taut press, and running like the wind !—eh ?” 

The artist bowed. 

** And—d’ye hear !—yust put a jack at the main, will you !—a stiff breeze, 
and cutting along like a flying-fish.”’ 

Again the young man bowed,—made sure of giving satisfaction,—and joy- 
fully set about his task. His sketch was good, and as he glanced at it he ut- 
tered, ‘* Capital !—those fore-legs are well thrown forward,—the neck and head 
in excellent keeping. Herring, of Doncaster, couldn’t have done it better. 
And now for Jack !” 

The drawing was finished ; and the impatient Commodore, who had com- 
manded the Racehorse frigate,—fought more than one gallant action in her,— 
and, on a particular occasion, when the High Admiral of England had embark- 
ed in his ship, hoisted the Union at the main,—was delighted, when informed 
that it awaited his inspection. He hobbled into the room, the artist bowing 
with self-satistied contidence :— 

‘“* Where—where is it!” inquired the Commodore, who stared about him in 
expectation of seeing his favourite frigate, and utterly disregarding the picture 
on the ease] :—** Where is the Racehorse 1” 

‘Where is it, Commodore!” repeated the artist, fearing that something 
was wrong agaim. ‘Do you mean the picture !—why, there it is,” pointing 
towards the drawing, ‘hope it will please you, Commodore: this is the 
Racehorse, with a Jack at the mane.” 

And so it actually was,—but not the frigate. There was a cleverly coloured 
scene of a race-course, and a beautiful race-horse running away with a Jack- 
tar,—knees up,—tail straight out behind,—as he held on by the animal’s mane, 
—whilst jockeys, sporting gentlemen, and ladies, lords, sweeps, and donkey- 
drivers, were laughing at him. 

It would be utterly impossible to describe the first outbreak of the veteran's 
disappointment. His face underwent as many changes in colour as a dying 
dolphin ; and he thickly uttered, 

* Haugh !—haugh !—ho !—the devil !” 

But, suddenly catching at the humour of the thing, he roared with laughter 
till his sides shook,—in which he was joined by Dick, who had followed his 
commander ; and it was not long before the artist joined in the merriment, per- 
fectly satisfied that he had made a decided hit. 

Both pictures, elegantly framed, now hang on the walls of the Commodore’s 
room, and often are the circumstances of their creation repeated to visitors 
with great glee. The veteran carries on the same as usual, and promises to do 
so for the next twenty years to come, when probably he will become a decided 
curiosity in natural history as the last remnant of the old naval school. 

** And what has all this to do with your messmates!” exclaims old Gram- 
bler ; “what do I want to know about your uncle !” 


Granted; but a yarn’s a yarn, and a veteran relative claims precedence. 
However, here goes for a few recollections of my messmates, as | have been 
able to collect their biography; and although | have already given some ac- 
count of the “ Mids of other days,” yet it is amongst the reefers I must com- 
mence my narratives—omitting or disguising names as a matter of course, 
though I make no doubt that the characters will be easily recognised by those 
who knew or have heard of the individuals, many of whom are now living, 
and not a few enjoying exalted rank. I shall paint from life, though with a 
tar-brush. 

It was in the cockpit of the old Blunderbuss 74 that I first fell in with Jack 
——, as strange a compound of good humour and ignorance as ever wore a 
weekly account ; and yet he was brave, and not a bad practical seaman, but as 
for navigation, it was as much as ever he could do to take the sun’s altitude at 
noon. The working of day’s works, double altitudes, azimuths, and lunars, re- 
quired study and labour; and as Jack had eschewed from his infancy every- 
thing like mental exertion, he never woald, and consequently never could, un- 
derstand sines or cosines, tangents or secants, nor yet their application, however 





simplified, But Jack never shrank from bodily fatigue ; he would undergo the 
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everest privations and toil without flinching, and frequently astonished all who 
were not in the secret by his feats of agility and gymnasia: he would stand 
upon his head at the main-truck—throw a succession of somersets along the 
bowsprit—dance a jig at the jib-boom end, and foot a hornpipe (as the seamen 
declared) “like an angel.” Sul he was extremely irritable and stubborn in 
temper ; and, as he was a capital bruiser, none of the Middies cared to provoke 
him, or took especial good caution to give him a wide berth if either wilfully 
or by chance they raised his choler, which soon subsided, and the palm of peace 
was exchanged. Jack had a small property of his own, quite sufficient for a 
Midshipman’s wants, and rather more so, that he never troubled his friends with 
letters ; and I really think he could not have penned one, for his log was kept 
by the Captain’s clerk (who was Jack's as well as the Skipper’s), and I never 
saw him do more than scribble his own name, which he could hardly read him- 
self. His pay, his prize-money (and we did pretty well that way), and his in- 
come from other sources, were all expended in a very short time after they 
came to hand ; for Jack gave dinners ashore, and brought delicacies aboard, 
sharing his good things with his messmates, and often relieving honest poverty 
in distress. His great aim seemed to be the making of everybody happy by 
the best means in his power; and as he never was sorrowful himself, neither 
could he endure to see anybody else so. 

Soon after I joined, our worthy and excellent commander was superseded 
on his promotion to a flag, and a new Skipper was appointed, who had acquired 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar, on account of his having declared, when some 
complaint was made to him relative to the provisions that were served out a 
short time before the mutiny at Spithead, that ‘‘ grass was good enough for 
such discontented and turbulent rascals.” The ship’s company of the old 
Blunderbuss were not altogether pleased with their acquisition, and wished 
Nebuchadnezzar at Jerusalem, or any other place of worship, whilst not a few, 
whose delinquencies had been leniently treated by their old commander, trem- 
bled in their shoes lest their easily-besetting sins should bring them under the 
lash of the new * King of the Jews.” Nor were the officers much better con- 
tented than the men ; for though they had no desire to shrink from the most 
rigid discipline, yet old Nebby was a full-length saint, and kept a sharp eye, 
and a taut hand over his juniors in regard of skylarks and sprees ashore. 

It happened that my messmate Jack was not on board when the Captain 
read his commission ; but as we were under sailing orders, he made his appear- 
ance when the ship was unmooring, and the First Lieutenant, after a gentle 
admonition about breaking his leave, hinted in pretty strong terms, that the 
new Skipper would not stand such nonsense, and he must abide the conse- 
quences of future disobedience of orders. How it took place I cannot tell, 
but so it occurred, that the first day we were at sea Jack was amongst the offi- 
cers invited to dine in the cabin. I rather think it was mischievously done ; 
for all hands knowing his propensities, it was hoped some fun would be derived 
from it At all events, the Middy (who had not altogether recovered from the 
effects of the wine he had drank ashore,) after suitable counsel from his mess- 
mates, and a delineation of the extremely amiable feelings of his superior, 
found himself at the table of his chief, with the Seeond Lieutenant, Captain 
of Marines, Chaplain (a follower of the Captain’s,) Surgeon, Purser, and a 
Master's mate ; and for some time he conducted himself pretty orderly. The 
dinner, however, passed off very differently to those of the late commander, 
who relaxed all quarter-deck etiquette when their legs were under the mahoga- 
ny—loved to see hilarity and cheerfulness, and could give and take a joke even 
with a reefer, as Jack had often experienced. Now, however, there was no 
laugh, no anecdote of fun—scarcely any one spoke ; and old ** Sneezer”’ (an 
abridgement of Nebuchadnezzar) appeared, by his downcast looks and often- 
repeated sighs, to be labouring under severe depression of spirits. This was 
more than Jack could bear: his commiserating heart longed to cheer the old 
boy up, and he uttered several drolleries, which had the effect of rendering the 
acidity of Sneezer’s countenance still more sour, whilst his visitors were al- 
most convulsed in their efforts to refrain from laughing. At last, the Middy 
remarking that ‘all hands seemed to be tarred with the same brush,” offered, 
by wavy of enlivening them, ‘‘to dance them a hornpipe, if the Captain would 
send forthe ship’s fiddler!" Ye gods and little fishes! what an explosion 
followed! Official dignity and stern fanaticism were not only offended, but 
particularly outraged, for the officers at table could restrain themselves no 
longer—roars of mirth echved round the wooden walls, rendered more striking 
by the previous censtrained silence. Up rose the Captain—the lightning of 
indignation gathering in his eye—and, grasping a decanter of wine as if it 
had been an annihilating thunderbolt, he bent a withering look upon the unfor- 
tunate Mid. Butit wes all lost upon Jack, who, on perceiving that he had 
aroused them from their melancholy slumbers, suddenly started from his chair, 
and, whistling the College Hornpipe, began to display onthe “light fantastic 
toe.” If the laughter had been great before, it was now downright hysterical 
—no one could stop it. The Captain was nearly bursting with rage: once or 
twice he raised the decanter, as if to hurl it at the unconscious reefer ; but 
Jack danced on, snapping his fingers, cutting the double shuffle, and delighted 
that he had been the cause of so much merriment. How it would have ter- 
minated, had he been suffered to continue, it is impossible to say, for the Cap- 
tain of Marines and the Doctor, dreading the exercise of summary vengeance, 
caught Jack by the arms, and thrust him out of the cabin ; but they had bare- 
time to get reseated at table, when in again bounced Jack, determined to com- 
plete his self-allotted task ; nor was it tll peremptorily ordered by old Sneezer 
to his berth, that he was aware that anything was wrong. The Captain would 
have tried him by a court-martial, but was dissuaded from it by the Chaplain 
(who, by the way, laughed as heartily as any of them,) on condition that Jack 
should leave the ship the earliest opportunity. 

But we were nut only messmates—we were watchmates together; and it 
was during the stillness of night that, from time to time, I gathered particles 
of his history, which, if put together with a little ingenuity by a novel-writer, 
would surpass many of the imaginary adventures that are constantly foisted 
npon the public ; for, after all, the realities of life are more romantic than the 
fancied pictures which emanate so profusely from thepress. Jack's father was 
a fox-hunting country clergyman, deriving eight hundred pounds a year from 
his living, and about a thousand year from his own estates. The presentation 
to the living was in the hands of a noble Viscount, of sporting notoriety on the 
turf, and it had been given to the reverend incumbent under a promise to his 
parent, who was his Lordship’s breeder and trainer, and by the aid of some 
capital horses had put much ready cash to the credit account of the nobleman 
at his banker’s. Now, Jack, when a child, loved fox-hunting as well as his 
daddy, who encouraged his inclination, and he was more frequently in the 
stable than at school. At length, when arrived at an age in which education 
became an essential requisite, he was sent toa public institution ; but, detest- 
ing both the confinement and the labour of study, Jack slipped from his moor- 
ings very early one morning, and started on foot to seek his fortune—* the 
world before him where to choose,”’ not his * place of rest,’’ for he was of too 
stirring a temperament to indulge in inglorious ease, but where to choose a more 
of life that promised him most amusement After travelling several miles, he 
fell into company with some performers in the equestrian troop of the cele- 
brated Saunders, who were proceeding to a fair that was about to be held at 
some considerable distance, and picked up a few crumbs by the way as moun- 
tebanks. Jack was delighted with his new associates: they taught him to 
vault, to tumble, to ride m the circus—in short, made him an extremely clever 
fellow as a stroller; and, in return, he wasthe very life of the arena—up to 
fun, down to mischief, and fly to everything. The ladies of the corps took at 
fancy to him, and taught him to dance; the riders vied with each other in en- 
couraging his fearless exploits on horseback ; the clowns inoculated him with 
all their drollery : and the lad who would not devote a few hours a day to scho- 
lastic study, slaved incessantly from morning to night to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the profession he had stumbled upon. 
he could read his own nanve blazoned forth upon the * Bill of the Perform- 
ance ;” he wore spangled dresses and glittered in the lamp-lights; he could 
hear the cheering shouts of applause that shook the canvas walls as he leaped 
the red garter, or dashed through a hoop covered with paper in a blaze. He 
had become a flaming character; and the beautiful Miss Saunders (she certain 
ly was a very preity girl,) who danced in Turkish trousers upon the tight-rope, 
and exhibited most wonderfully upon the slack-wire in full swing, had kissed 
him, and called himher “ pet.” Besides, when he passed through the streets 
he attracted public notice, and was praised in the provincial papers: Jack’s 
brain was almost turned. 

But ail this elysium was not to last. He was accidentally detected and dis- 
covered by a venerable aunt, who patronised the riders, and she induced her ne- 

hew to relinuqish his engagements, and return to his home, promising, that if 
e behaved himself well, she would make him heir to her estates, bringing in 
about £200 a year. Once more at school, the truant longed for the eclat of 
the amphitheatre. His heart sickened for the sounds of approbation, for none 
could he ever get from his teachers; and he was much oftner to be found 
amusing his school-fellows with tumbling, than attending to his books. As for 
mathematics, he considered a triangle of no manner of use, except as a 
stretcher for the tight-rope ; and the only circle he understood, was the broader 
one round which he had so often traversed. ? 

Jack was declared incorrigible, removed from school, and placed to learn 
some handicraft, the precise nature of which, I do not recollect. The young- 
ster, however, had an independent spirit ; he would not yield himself subser- 
vient to control, and so he bade farewell tu his employer, and got on board a 
collier bound to the north, under the hope and expectation of rejoining his old 
friends of the Circus. But in this he was disappointed, nor could he get any 
tiding of their whereabouts; and as the Master of the collier invited him to re- 
main, (for hands were scarce then,) and praised him for his activity and readi- 
ness to learn, he made bimself tolerably contented, soon could heave the lead, 
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ake his trick at the tiller, understood reefing, furling, splicing. In short, the 
same assiduity which made him a clever equestrian performer, now helped him 
to gain good practical knowledge as a sailor; and though he sometimes expe- 
rienced the roughs of Newcastle amity from the other lads, yet he boldly de- 
fended himself, and generally came off triumphant. He had continued in this 
occupation about twelve months, chuckling at the idea that he remained un- 
discovered by his family, which probably would not have been the case had he 
again united himself to the troop, and hoping that he might continue in con- 
cealment, for any thing was better than school or business that required mental 
study. But Jack was now to move in another sphere. A man-of-war’s boat 
boarded the collier in the Swin, an active search was commenced fore and aft ; 
the runaway had got into close stowage, packed up in straw, in an earthenware 
crate down in the hole, but his good genius deserted him. He had had a weary- 
ing night on deck; the warmth and quiet composed him to sleep, and when 
sleeping he had a bad habit of playing deep bass upon his nasal organ. Alas 
for the poor fellow! his bugle sounded long and ‘oud, just as the searchers 
came near to the crate: it directed them to the exact spot,—Jack’s treacherous 
conk betrayed him—he was unpacked and handed upon deck. 

** What made you hide yourself, my lad!” said the Lietenant ; “surely the 
King’s beef and biscuit is as good as you can get here: and then there’s the 
chance of prize money. How long have you been to sea?” 

Sea, Sir!” replied Jack, with the most profound affectation of ignorance 
astothe meaning. ‘ What should I know about sea !—this is my trade,” and 
began tumbling and capering, to the great amusement of the officer and his 
boat’s crew. 

‘Very good—capital !” said the Lieutenant ; “ just the sort of hand we want 
to keep the rest in good humour; you'll do for a spare wheel, should it be shot 
away in action. Come, get your traps into the boat.” 

‘*[ shall be of no service to you, Sir,” gloomily returned Jack ; for like most 
of the sea lads in the employ of the merchants and colliers, he had conceived 
great prejudice against a man-of-war. 

‘Oh, but we shall very soon make you useful, my boy,” rejoined the officer ; 
‘*the coachwhip is an admirable corrector of corrupt manners.” 

“But I don’t want any whips, Sir,” uttered Jack, rather irritated, for he 
was no aware that the Lietenant’s mention of the coachwhip was in allusion 
to the pennant at the masthead ; you won’t never make a sailor of me that 
way.” 

‘* Avast, my boy! let us have no more gammon,” said the officer; “you 
knew your value, or we shouldn’t have found you stowed away in a basket ; so 
yon see you have hampered yourself, and now bear a hand into the boat.” 

Jack reluctantly complied, for resistance would have been useless ; and in 
another half hour he found himself on board a royal cruiser. Nor was he soli- 
tary, for she had about 200 more impressed men, which she was carrying round 
to Yarmouth to increase the physical strength of Her Majesty’s North Sea 
Fleet. 

At first Jack was somewhat sullen, but his natural good humour soon re- 
turned ; and after piping to grog, he exhibited a few choice specimens of his 
gymnastic talent. He was drafted into the Triumph, that was in the mutiny at 
Spithead ; and his good conduct on that occasion gained him the approbation 
of his superiors. He was also in the battle of Ca uperdown, and displayed so 
much gallantry, that Capt. Essington made inquiries respecting him, and learned 
something of his history. A letter was addressed to the reverend sre, apprising 
him of his son’s situation. The old gentleman declined doing any thing for 
such a scape-grace ; but the worthy and venerable aunt undertook his future 
fortunes. He was placed, or rather threw a somerset on to the quarter-deck 
as arated Midshipman. Aunty gave him an excelleat outfit: and departing 
this life shortly afterwards, bequeathed all she had to him, according to promise. 
Thus, Jack became an officer and an independent gentleman. He was subse- 
quently removed into the vld Blunderbuss, and here it was that I first had the 
honour of his acquaintance. 

After his exploit, however, in the cabin of Nebuchadnezzer, he did not re- 
main long in the ship, but joined a smart frigate, that increased his stock of 
wealth considerably, through the capture which they made, and Jack gave his 
dinners and iced champagne ashore, whenever he could obtain leave of absence. 

I lost sight of my old messmate for several years; and the next time I fell 
in with him, he was First Lieutenant of one of the prettiest seventy-four’s in 
the Service. It was at Bahia, somewhere about the time of the royal family of 
Portugal emigrating Sto the Brazils, and their fleet having been scattered ina 
gale of wind, sought shelter at Bahia. Jack’s ship was ordered to receive some 
of the princesses and nobility on board, to convey them to Rio Jamero, and it 
was my fortune to be the bearer of the order from Sir Sidney Smith. We met 
on the quarter-deck of my old mess:nate’s sovereignty—(for he did pretty well 
just what he liked)—and ovr acquaintance was warmly and cordially renewed. 
But Jack’s Captain was ashore, having gone some distance up the country, and 
the worthy fellow was sadly puzzled as to what he should do with the princesses 
and the maids of honour. However, an excellent dinner was prepared for them, 
(to which [ was invited ;) and when they came aboard, Jack did the amiable in 
very fair style, mingling a few words of French, and a few words of Duich, with 
whole sentences of English. He hoped to make himself understood—he bowed 
them into the cabin—seized one soft hand after the other, and pressed them to 
his lips—went down upon his knees indiscriminately to maids and mistresses, 
and as they all laughed and seemed highly diverted, Jack was contented. The 
eating and drinking part of the atfair passed off very well—it was all practicable 
enough ; but then came the after-dinner conversation ; and as none of the Eng- 
lish understood Portuguese, and none of the Portuguese could speak English, 
there was a very pretty confusion of tongues. Jack tried all he cou d to plesse 
;hem ; he poured out wine for them in abundance—mixed grog for those who 
relished it—handed the biscuit and fruits for a desert ; and not satisfied that 
he had accomplished his purpose, he sent for the Marine fifer, stripped off his 
coat, and danced them a hornpipe, which, being concluded, he began turning 
himself round and round like a coach-wheel, and concluded the entertainment 
by standing on his head, and throwing somersets, to the great astonishment of 
the ladies, who wanted the other Lieutenants to do the same, conceiving it to 
be part of an English officer's education. Jack's messmates reasoned with him 
on the absurdity of such an exhibition, but he defended himself, and insisted 
that it was a point of duty to make the. poor emigrants as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 

The next time I came alongside this oddity, was at a grand review of two 
or three regiments of dragoons, in the neighbourhood of a watering-place, on 
the coast of the British channel. I was on the ground in a carriage, when | be- 
held my old messmate mounted ona splendid and spirited animal, which he 
managed with as much ease as if it had been a quiet hack, and kept his seat as 
gracetully as if he had been reclining on a soft-cushioned chair. There he was, 
in full Lieutenant's uniform, his gold-laced cocked hat athwart-ships, and lis 
riding and set-out the admiration and envy of the soldiers, who wondered to see 
a thorough seaman and a first-rate horseman in the same person; they did not 
know Jack had been one of Saunder’s troop. 

We now passed a few days together; and I found the revered parent of my 
old messmate had gone the way of all flesh, leaving his son an umencumbered 
estate of about 1500/. a year. He commanded a brig or a cutter upon the sta- 
tion, and spent his money freely in giving entertainments to officers of the Navy 
and Army, and playing off his usual eccentrities. 

How long Jack retained his command, I do not know; but I rather think till 
she was paid off at the peace, when, naving quite enough to retire upon, he ac- 
tually resigned his commission, disdaining to receive the half-pay ; and having 
married, he settled (if such a genius can be supposed to settle anywhere) on a 
delightful rural spot, in a pleasant neighbourhood, where he sported some beau- 
tiful hunters, was reckoned a fearless rider after the hounds, and was noted for 
the neatness of his eurricle and pair. His mirth-loving propensities rendered 
him an agreeable addition to country society, particularly amongst the squire- 
archy of the chase, whose after-dinner hours were frequently enlivened by Jack's 
gymnastic exhibitions. ‘This | heard not long since, through the medium of a 
friend who was passing that way, and saw the identical individual in the yard 
of the inn, his coat and hat off, and playing at pitch-and-hustle with a parcel of 
boys. 





LOWER’S ESSAYS ON FAMILY NOMENCLATURE. 

Essays on Family Nomenclature—Historical, Etymological, and Humorous ; 
with Chapters of Rebuses and Canting Arms, the Roll of Battel Abbey, 
4c. By Mark Antony Lower. Pp. 240. London, J. R. Smith. 

This is a curious volume, and full of diversified matter, which comes home to 
every body, both in the. way of information and amusement. ‘ What's in a 
name?” is easily said; but there is much in aname. ‘There is, for instance, 
Granby and Grundy—so near alike in sound, but how different the ideas of the 
persons to whom they pertain!—the Granby unseen, we in-tantly fancy a no- 
ble, gallant, fine-looking fellow (thoug: t puor Dignum never could discover 
why they painted the Marquis of that title on the sign-boards with a bald head !) 
and the Grundy a mean clod and muckworm: and how surprised we should be 
to find the reverse to be the case—the Granby a poor wizened little body, and 
the Grundy a perfect union of Chesterfield and Adonis! But the things are 
impossible in rerum natura ; and so we have confuted Shakespeare,—or, as old 
Boaden said, when he had written a diama, “ given Billy the go-by.” 

Well, this book, slight and facetious, seems to have infected us; and we 
will try to lay it under contributions for our purpose as largely as it has laid 
Camden's Remains under contribution for its contents. And here the main 
question of its purpose is proposed :— 

“It cannot be a matter of unioteresting inquiry to investigate both the mean- 
ing of names and the causes of their application to incts duals and families. It 


| is not sufficient for a person of inquisitive mind that he bears such and such a 
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desirous of knowing why and when their ancestors acquired it 

be successful in arriving at some probable conclusion respectin 
same, or perhaps an increased, degree of curiosity will be induce 
to those of others. This feeling will be especially excited when he mee's wi 

names of odd or unusual sound. If, for instance, he walk through the J ae 
of a town he has never before visited, and notice the names of the inbabitante 
on their doors or over their shops, differing from any he has before oa The 
will derive some information, and probably extract no little amusement "hi 4 
the carrying out of atrain of speculations on the origin of those names. "To 
persons of this class (and a very numerous class I thik they form) m re ; 
attempt will doubtless be acceptable ; and I venture to hope that it will ioe 
to gratify all reasonable curiosity that can exist on the subject.” nia 

From John o’Groat’s House to the Land’s End, there is nothing but 
huge volume on this subject. We begin with the Macs, and we end vith the 
Tres, Pols, and Pens (alias towns, pools, and heads)—finding in almost e ~~ 
district the prevalence of denominations which tell us something of the boar 
and occupations of the inhabitants, whether given to the chase, to a ricaltae, 
to trades, or to pursuits of any particular and local kind.* ‘This ie 8 later 
ests intelligent travellers : we could journey a thousand miles, and swer tieeof 
the suggestions, trains of thought, and entertainment which such speculation, 
aflord. So it is in reading the tombstones in a churchyard: where can sich 
food be elsewhere found for idealising the past and applying it to the present 2 
* Here lies” are home-truths! But no more of this. oT 

‘Dr. Johnson has the following definition of the word surname :—‘ Th 
name of the family, the name which one has over and above the Ch aie 

‘ é ne ristian 
name.’ Strname differed originally from surname. Mac-Allan, Fitz-Hardin 
Ap-Tudor, and Stevenson, are properly str- or sire-names, and are equivalees 
to the son of Allan, of Harding, of Tudor, of Stephen. Of Sur-names, Du 
Cange says they were at first written, not in a direct line after the Christia 
name, but above it, between the lines; and hence they were callled in oem 
supranomina, in Italian sopranome, and in French sur-noms from which I 
suppose, the English term is derived. A surname is therefore a name-super- 
added to the first or Christian name, to indicate the family to which the indivi- 
vidual bearing it belongs—as Edmund Spenser, John Milton, Alexander 
Pope. Hence it is evident that, although every sirname is a surname every 
surname is not a sir-name—a distinction which is now scarcely recognised ; and 
the two words are used indiscriminately by our best writers. * +! 

‘*Modern nations have adopted various methods of distinguishing families 
The Highlanders of Scotland employed the sirename with Mac, and hence our 
Macdonalds and Macartys, meaning respectively the son of Donald and of 
Arthur. The Trish had the practice (probably derived from the patriarchal 
ages) of prefixing Oy or G’, signifying grandson,* as O'Hara, O’Neale ; a form 
still retained in many Hibernian surnames. The old Normans prefixed to their 
names the word Fiz, a corruption of Fils, and that derived from the Latin 
Filtus, as Fitz-Hamon, Fitz-Gilbert. The peasantry of Russia, who are some 
centuries behind the same class in other countries, affix the termination -witz 
(which seems to have a close affinity to the Norman Fitz) to their names ; thus 
Peter Paulowitz, for Peter the son of Paul. The Poles employ sky in the 
same sense ; as James Petrowsky, James the son of Peter. The Biscayans 
adopt a similar method; and, not to multiply instances, this seems to have 
been in nearly all ages, in all countries, the most obvious, and th: refore the 
most customary way of forming second, or surnames. The most singular de- 
viation from the general rule 1s found among the Arabians, who use their fa- 
ther’s name without a forename, as Aven Pace, Aven Rois, the son of Pace 
the son of Rois. In Sweden, hereditary surnames are said to have been un- 
known before the commencement of the fourteenth century. At amuch later 
period no surnames were used in Wales beyond ap o- son; as David ap How- 
ell, Evan ap Rhys, Griffith ap Roger, John ap Richard, now very naturally 
corrupted into Fowell, Price, Prodger, and Pritchard. Toa like origin mey 
be referred a considerable number of the surnames beginning with P and B now 
in use in England,amongst which may be mentioned Preece, Price, Pumphrey, 
Parry, Probert, Probyn, Pugh, Penry; Bevan, Bithell, Barry. Benyon, and 
Bowers. It was not unusual, a century or two back, to hear of such combina- 
tions as Evan-ap-Griffith-ap-David-ap-Jenkin,and so on to the seventh or eighth 
generation ; so that an individual often carried his pedigree in hisname. The 
church of Llangollen in Wales is said to be dedicated to St. Collen ap-Gwyn- 
nawg-ap -Clyndawg-ap-Cowrda-ap-Caradoc- Freichfras-ap-Llyn-Merim-ap-Ein- 
lon -Y rth-ap-Cunedda-Wledig, aname that casts that of the Dutchman, Jnk- 
vervankodsdorspanckinkadrachdern, into the shade. To burlesque this ridicu- 
lous species of nomenclature, some wag described cheese as being 

‘ Adam’s own cousin german by its birth, 

; Ap-Curds-ap-Milk-ap-Cow-ap-Grass-ap-Earth !, 

Che following anecdote was related to me by a native of Wales: An En- 
glishman, riding one dark night among the mountains, heard a cry of distress, 
procee ling apparently from a man who had fallen into a ravine near the high- 
way, and, on listening more attentively, heard the words, ‘ Help, master, help!’ 
in a voice truly Cambeian. ‘ Help! what, who are you?’ inquired the travel- 
j ler. ‘ Jenkin-ap-Gritfith ap-Robin-ap-William-ap-Rees-ap Evan,’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘Lazy fellows that ye be,’ rejoined the Englishman, setting spurs to 
his horse, ‘to lie rolling in that hole, ha/f-a-dozen of ye; why in the name of 
common sense don't ye help one another out?’ The frequency of such names 
as Davies, Harris, Jones, and Evans, has often been remarked, and is to be ac- 
counted for by the use of the father’s name inthe genitive case, the word son 
| being understood ; thus David’s son became Davis; Harry’s son, Harris; 
y It is a well-attested fact, that 
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| John’s son, Jones ; and Evan's son, Evans 
| about forty years since the Monmouth and Brecon militia contained no less 
| that ¢horty-six John Joneses. Even the gentry of Wales bore no hereditary 
| Surnames unul the time of Henry the Eighth. That monarch, who paid great 
| attention to heraldic matters, strongly recommended the heads of Welsh fami- 
lies to conform to the usage long before adopted by the English, as more con- 
sistent with their rank and dignity. Some families accordingly made their ex- 
isting strenames stationary ; while afew adopted the surnames of English fa- 
milies with whom they were allied, as the ancestors of Oliver Cromwell, 
who thus exchanged Williams for Cromwell, which thenceforward they uniformly 
used.” 

From this introductory sketch our readers will be prepared to agree with us 
in the characters we have given to Mr. Lower’s nominal inquisitions ; and we 
pass on to a few of his specimens of local surnames :-— 

** Beck, a brook ; Beckett, a little brook. How inappropriate a name for that 
furious bigot St. Thomas of Canterbury ! * * Moore Morris. ‘The 
former may be, and probably is, a ‘generic’ name, as it occurs in the form of 
Atmoor, Amoore, &c. q. d. at the Moor. With respect to the latter name, [ 
may observe that itis variously spelt, Morys, Moris, Morris, Morice, Morrice, 
Mawrice, &c., and compounded with various initial express ons, De, Mont, 
Fitz, Clan, &c. Some of the families bearing this name are of Welsh extrac- 
tion, Mawrrwyce being the Welsh form of Mavors (Mars,) the god of war, an- 
ciently given to valorous chieftains of that country. One of the Welsh family 
mottoes has reference to this etymology, ‘ Marte et mari faventibus.’ ‘The 
other Morrices are supposed to be of Moorish blood; their progenitors having 
come over from Africa, by way of Spain, into various countries of western Eu- 
rope at an early period. [tis a well-known fact that the particular species of 
saltation called the morrice-dance, and several branches of magic lore, wete in- 
troduced into these regions many ceaturies since by natives of Morocco. The 
professors of those arts, enriching themselves by their trade, seem in some in- 
stances to have embraced Christianity, and to have become founders of eminent 
families ; certain it is that several magnates bearing the names of Morice, Fitz- 
Morice, and Montmorice, attended William the Conqueror in his descent upon 
England, and, acquiring lands, settled in this country. The name Montmorris 
is said to signify ‘ from the Moorish mountains,’ * * Bourne, a boun- 
darv stream. ‘Tothat bourne from whence no traveller returns.’ Query, Is 
the termination -born, common to several names, as Seaburn, Winterborn, and 
Newborn, a corruption of this word ; or are we to understand that the founders 
of those families were born at sea, in winter, &c.? Bottle (A. S. borel, a vil- 
lage.) A sailor of this name, who had served on board the Unity, man-of-war, 
gave one of hischildren the ridiculous name of Unity Bottle. The child 
was baptised at a village in Sussex ; the minister hesitated some time be- 
fore he would perform the rite. ° bl Bush. 
Although it may seem exceedingly trivial that so insignificant an object should 
name one of the lords of the creation, there 1s little doubt of the fact. There 





* Thus “‘ Camden (or, more probably, his friend, ‘ R. Carew of Anthony, Esq.’) has 
ainplified the proverb to 
By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen, 
You may know the most Cornish men.” i 7 
“The frequency of two family names in a northern county led to this proverbial say 
ing :— 
In Cheshire there are Lees as plenty as fleas, 
And as many Davenports as dog's tails.” 
“There is scarcely a city, town, village manor, hamlet, or estate in England, — 
has not lent its name to swell the nomenciature of Englishmen. As we retain mos 
of the naines of places given them by our Saxon ancestors, with their significant ter- 
ininations, it is no wonder that 
In Ford, in Ham, in Ley, and Ton, 
The most of English surnames run. ' 
Iam not quite sure, however, whether the proverb is correct. There are, at least, 
some other terminations that are as numerous as the four selected by the pment 
field, for instance ; ing hurst, wood. wick, and sted. Other terminations of less oes - 
occurrence are bury, bourne caster, cote. oke combe croft, dun, ey, port, shaw. worth, thorpes 
wade cliff, marsh, gate, hill, down, well, &c.—most of which terminations alse 
distinct su names” 
1 * [tis related in the Encyclopedia Perthensis, that an antiquated Se 
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aa lately ae, he, Scotland a peasant who, with his children, was called 
Funns, because his cot was surrounded by furze, called, in some parts of that 
country, funns.* This sobriquet had so completely usurped the place of his 
hereditary surname, that his neighbours called him by no other name. * * 
Bottom, a low ground, avalley : hence Longbottom, along dale; Sidebottom, 
Ramsbottom, and that elegant surname Shufflebottom, which, when understood 
to signify ‘shaw-field-bottom,’ has nothing ridiculous in it. * * Crouch, 
across (from the Latin cruz). That all cross-roads formerly had a cross of 
wood or stone erected near the intersection, is pretty clear from the names still 
retained, as John’s-Cross, Mark-Cross, Stone-Cross, High-Cross, New-Cross, 
Wych-Cross (perhaps so named in honour of St. Richard de la Wych, bishop 
of Chichester). All these, and many others, occur in Sussex. At Seaford 
such a spot bears the name of ‘the Crouch.’ We find also High Crouch, Fair 
Crouch, Crow Crouch, &c. &c. Crouched or Crutched Friars were an order 
of religion who wore across upon their robes. The name crutch applied to 
the supports used by cripples is evidently fromthe same root. A person dwell- 
g near some way-side cross would feel proud of such an appellative as John 
* 





in : 
atte Crouch, a form in which the name frequently occurs. + 


« Hurne, Horne, a corner. Johés in le Hurne, that is, John in the Corner, 
occurs in the Ing. Nonar. 1341, parish of Wyke, county of Sussex. Knoll, 
Knowles, the top of ahill. * * Pitt, Pitts. I may mention that surnames 
of this kind have occasionally been given to foundlings, and that even in recent 
times. I perfectly recollect the grim visage of a surly septuagenarian, named 
Moses Pitt, who had been exposed in infancy in a marl-pit. ‘ Nobody likes 
you,’ said this crabbed piece of humanity, in a quarrel with a neighbour. ‘ Nor 
you,’ replied the latter, ‘not even your mother.’ Moses was silent. * * 
Rill, asmall stream. John at the Rill would first become John Atterill, and 
afierwards John ‘Trill. How subtle are the clues that guide us in etymological 
investigations! * * Thwaite, a pasture.” 

From localities we come to names derived from occupations and pursuits, of 
which the following are among the many samples :— 

‘“Pre-eminent in this class of names stands Smith, decidedly the most com- 
mon surname amongst us. Verstegan asks— 

‘From whence comes Smith, all be he knight or squire, 
But from the smith that forgeth at the fire?” 

But the antiquary should have been aware that the radix of this term is the 
Saxon ‘rmican,’ to smite ; and therefore it was originally applied to artificers in 
wood, as wellas to those in metal, as wheelwrights, carpenters, masons, and 
smiters in general. Hence the frequency of the name is easily accounted 
for. It certainly is ridiculously common, and has, on that account, given rise 
to many jokes, some of which [ shall repeat. Smith, without some unusual 
Christian name, is scarcely sufficient to distinguish a person : as to John Smith, 
itis, as a friend of mine often observes, no nameat all. What then shall we 
say of the countryman who directed a letter ‘ For Mr. John Smith, at London. 
With Spead ’ He might as well have directed it to that inaccessible person- 
age, the man in the moon.” ; 

The name of Smith is indeed inexhaustible. We remember a bet laid and 
won, that a John Smith had either been condemned to death or transportation 
at every Old Bailey session during (we forget) two or three years. But our 
author tells us :— 

“ Some very learned disquisitions are just now going on among the Ameri- 
can journals touching the origin and extraordinary extension of the family of 
‘the Smiths.’ Industrious explorers after derivatives and nominal roots, they 
say, would find in the name of Jolin Smith a world of mystery ; andfa philologist 
in the Providence Journal, alter having written some thirty columns for the en- 
lightenment of the public thereanent, has thrown down his pen and declared 
the subject exhaustless. From what has hitherto been discovered, it appears 
that the great and formidable family of the Smiths are the veritable descend- 
ants, in a direct line, from Shem, the son of Noah, the father of the Shemitish 
tribe, or the tribe of Shem; and it is thus derived—Shem, Shemit, Shmit, 
Smith. Another learned pundit, in the Philadelphia Gazette, contends for the 





universality of the name John Smith—not only in Great Britain and America, 
but among all kindreds and nations on the face of the earth. Beginning with 
the Hebrew, he says the Hebrews had no Christian names, consequently they | 
had no Johns, and in Hebrew the name stood simply Shem or Shemit ; but in 
the other nations the John Smith is found at full, one and undivisible. Thus: 
Latin, Johannes Smithius; Italian, Giovandi Smithi; Spanish, Juan Smithas 
Dutch, Hans Schmidt ; French, Jean Smeets ; Greek, lon Skmiton; Russian, 
Jonloff Skmittowski; Polish, lvan Schmittiweiski; Chinese, Jahon Shimmit ; 
Icelandic, Jahne Smithson ; Welsh, Iihon Schmidd ; Tuscarora, Ton Qa Smit- | 
tia; Mexican, Jontli F*‘Smitli. And then, to prove the antiquity of the name, 
the same savant observes that ‘ among the cartouches deciphered by Rosselini, | 
on the temple of Osiris, in Egypt, was found the name of Pharaoh Smithosis, 
being the ninth in the eighteenth dynasty of the Theban kings. He was the | 
founder of the celebrated temp'e of Smithopolis Magna.’ We heartily con- | 
gratulate the respectable multitude of the Smiths on these profound researches ; 
researches which bid fair to explode the generally received opinion that the 
great fainily of the Smiths were the descendants of mere horse-shoers and ham- 
mer-men !""* 


* i.e. Whins in the Aberdonian and Northern dialect. 

t It is rather remarkable. if not presumed from a knowledge of the fact. that the | 
present Lord Carrington has taken that nameinstead of Smith; but ‘* during the civil | 
wars in the time of Henry the Fourth, several ancient families totally changed their | 
names for the purpose of concealment, as the Blunts of Buckinghamshire, who took 
ihat of Croke ; and the Carringtons of Warwickshire, who took thatof Smith.” 
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THE SERVIANS. 






” , . 
Turk “ eyo an rp en vain que ae espérer, rien ne changera chez les 
enti toh Pr hs Li abypognar) < e — actuel des affaires. Le Sultan 
ant. oaiptsia fe Béte be 2 pa re es age et les ennuques de nommer 
Pachas'de viller “ef ndre a encan les gouvernemens et les places, les 

piler jets et d’appauvrir les provinces, le divan de suivre ses 
nana d oe et d'intolerance, les peuples et les troupes de se livrer a leur 
aah 3 ‘ » 6 ay la guerre, les généraux de le faire sans intelligence, 
rath ark dhe ailles, Less pfu ce que par une derniére secousse cet edifice 
oan Ream pera prive nae ae ae perdant son equilibre, 3 ecroute 
go P ris, et ajoute exemple d'une grande ruine 4 tous ceux qui 
. Ja vu la terre.” These prophetic words render it unnecessary for us to 
follow in detail the decline of the Ottoman empire, and the success of Russia 
in war and intrigue, indicative of colossal military and political power, only to 
those who have judged of the strength and resources of Turky from the inge- 
nious theories of Mr. Urquhart. 

The real disseverment of Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Egypt, and the 
nominal as well as real independence of Greece, followed as a matter of course. 
Nature revenged herself, and the appearance of such rebels as Milosh and Me- 
hemet Ali is as infallible as smuggling is of vicious commercial regulations, 
Volney’s words would apply to the present day ; for after all the pretended re- 
forms, the Sultan Mother (Valide) is steeped in intrigue, the Grand Vizier 
sells places to the highest bidder, and a frightful recreation in favour of the 
ancien régime of Islamism has resulted from the Hatti Scheriff of Gul Hané. 
As fora treaty to secure the integrity and independence of the Ottoman em- 
pire, it can be looked upon only as a farce. 

Although the difference between the talents and character of Milosh and Me- 
hemet Ali is ‘wide as the poles asunder,” there is much in the history of the 
Servian patriot, or rebel which deserves notice. 

Milosh was born in Dobriaja in 1780, he is consequently now about 62 years 
of age. He spent his youth in herding the famed swine of Servia, which attain 
their perfection in consequence of the abundant fodder of acorns which the 
boundless forests of the interior afford ; and the only visit Milosh paid to any 
of the Frank towns, was when he hired himself as a drover with a large herd 
of cattle going to Zara. In the first years of the present century various re- 
volts of the Servians against the Turks took place, and Milosh and his elder 
brother, Milan, who was eventually Hospodar of Rudvic, were first in the field. 
In 1807 he was severely wounded in the breast, and narrowly escaped being 
killed. ‘The first important command of Milosh was in the summer, to watch 
the passes of the Slutiboi, (a ramification of Balkan), lest the Servians should 
be taken aback by troops from Albania or Bosnia. These mountains being im- 
passable in winter on account of the snow, he used to spend the winter in Us- 
chitze. The leader of the Servians was in those days Black George, called by 
the Turks Kara George, and by Servians Czerny George. He was long suc- 
cessful, but in 1813 the whole of Servia was reconquered ; Black George was 
obliged to fly to Austria with most of the chiefs and elders ; but Milosh, being 
a cunning politician as well as a fighting man, made his peace with the Turks, 
and not only remained unmolested, but, in order to secure his support, Soliman 
Pasha, in a Vizierial letter, made him Knes, or governor, of Rudvic, Posbega, 
and Kragujevatry, in fact of all central Servia. It was soon evident that this 
nomination was a ruse, a mere temporary expedient to keep the people in order, 
until they could be completely disarmed. Soliman Pasha began with cutting 
off the head of a chief of the name of Glawash, who was actually supporting 
the government. Milosh, who was then in Belgrade, got secret intelligence 
that his turn would soon come ; he applied for permission to leave the town, 
but was civilly refused, under pretext that his presence and advice were neces- 
sary to the Pasha; but by a present of one hundred and fifty sequins to Tiaja 
Pasha, the general of the troops, he escaped, and on the following morning at 
daybreak left Belgrade, and made his way to one of the wildest recesses of tae 
Rudvic Mountains. 

Milosh lost no time in rousing the people to arms; and the plundering and 
cruelty of the Turks, after the suppression of the last revolt, had rendered them 
ripe for another rising. It is also not to be doubted that Russian gold was not 
wanting, when there was a prospect of hastening the departure of the Turks 
from Servia; and in looking back to the various internal disorders, and confu- 
sions from without, which have affected the Ottoman empire, nothing has been 
more Vital in its consequences, as regards European Turkey, than the erection 
of Servia into a Sclavonic principallity. The mere cutting away of Moldavia 
and Wallachia left Turkey in Europe still square-shouldered, with one of the 
most distinct of limits and effectual of barriers in the Danube ; but the loss of 
Servia, while it broke down the geographical line of the four Sclavonic pro- 
vinces, Montenegro being always independent, left Bosnia and Herzegovina 
isolated, and opened a normal school for agitation in Bulgaria; and had not Mi- 
losh afterwards remained faithful to the Sultan, and proved himself inimical to 
Russian pretensions, a preconcerted union between Montenegro and Servia 
might, in the campaign of 1828 and 1829, not only have shut out the Moham- 
medan Bosnians from connexion with the rest of the empire, but have kept in 
check the whole of the north of Albania, from whence many of the best troops 
of the sultan were always drawn. The excision of Servia from the very heart’s 
cvre of Europe,—say of Turkey in Europe,—was, therefore, far more portentous 
of the decline of the empire, than the loss of Moldavia or Wallachia. 

The rising of the Servians was succeessful, and ended wtth the whole of the 
internal government of the Principality remaining in the hands of the people. 
The Pasha of Belgrade continued to be recognixed as the Hospodar of the 
‘Turks, and to have authority over the Moslems; but Milosh became virtualiy 
Prince of the Servian people, whom he governed through the medium of the 
Kneses. Milosh’s dignity was afierwards confirmed by a firman of the Porte. 
In all these transactions the Russian ambassador at Constantinople played an 
important part, and the Servian deputies at Constantinople invariably had re- 


[We are indebted for the following paper on Servia, to a valued Correspon- } course to his assistance ; nor were the views of the Servians forgotten on any 


dent. Though it derives great additional interest from the revolution which 
has lately broken out in that country, and which has compelled Prince Michael | 
to seek safety in the Austrian territories ; it was not written in contemplation 
or in consequence of it. Our Correspondent, after spending two or three 
years in the countries bordering the Danube, passed eastward, and this paper | 
was transmitted from Syria. ]—London Atheneum. | 

Let us now take a hurried glance at some of the great landmarks of Servian | 
history. The Servians have been known in Europe since the sixth century, | 
when they passed from the north of the Carpathians to the Danube, and formed 
Various states, which now go by the names of Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, under princes who were called Shupans. In 
course of time the idiom and terminations of the first languages of these states 
underwent a change, but there is still a perfect identity of words. ‘The Ser- 
vians assisted the Greeks against the Avars and other Asiatic hordes, who 
were making eruption into the west of Europe. In the middle of the twelfth 
century they increased in power, at that time the royal race of the Nernanjas 
arose, and up to the end of the fourteenth century there were eight Servian 
kings and two emperors. To this very day the peasantry of the vast woods of 
the interior of this beautiful country, which in the umbrageous picturesque sur- 
passes all others in Europe, sing ‘‘ that old and antique song” which records 
the valour of Stephen Dushan, surnamed the Powerful, who took from the de- | 
generate descendants of Constantine all Macedonia, except Thessalonica, all | 
Thessaly, ¥tolia, Epirus, and Albania. Shade of Alexander! here is a Scy- 
thian Roland for a Greek Oliver. What a pitiful figure our Miloshes, Milan, 
and Michaels cut beside Dushan, who styled himself King of Servia, Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. What a magnificent stretch of country, having for its | 
northern boundary the Danube, its western the Adriatic, its eastern the Black 
Sea, and inthe south approaching the Mediterranean. This extended but ill- 
consolidated empire was under the local governments of waywodes and preses 
or princes; but Urosh, his son, who succeeded him at eighteen years of age, 
was ill able to contend with these men, who wished to render themselves inde- | 
pendent. This poor boy was invited to a hunting party by a monster of the 
name of Wuhachin, who, in keeping with the spirit of the age, dashed out his | 
brains with a mace. Last of all came Prince Lajarus.. The Osmanli Crescent | 
was now in the ascendant. The Christianized Scythe# who had come from the | 
north of the Black Sea, must now yield to the Mussulman Scythians who had | 
come from the steppes of Turkistan. On the 17th of June, 1339, the fate | 
of the kingdom of Servia was sealed. They met on the field of Fences, | 
Campus merulorum, or Field of Ants, as it is called. Lajarus lost his life and | 
kingdom ; the flower of the feudal nobility fell ; and that people never again | 
became a nation until the nineteenth century. The Turks now got hold of all | 
Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, and at that time they carried out of Servia 
Proper upwards of two hundred thousand slaves. 

The oppressions of the Turks were always from time to time driving masses 
of the inhabitants overto the Austrian frontier. In 1690, after a revolt at the | 
tnstigation of the Emperor Charles V1., who understood the embellishment of! 
Vienna better than war or politics, Arsemus Iowanowitch called on the Ser-! 
Vians to rise, but the Turks, this time better prepared, massacred more than: 
escaped ; so much so, that the Patriarch said, that the day before Cosistenas, | 
he dreamed that he must account to Gud for 800,000 souls that went into the 
Other world. 

a... ip how in the nineteenth century,and a change has come over the scene; 
S again an almost independent principality. As for Turkey, ‘“* La Mo- 
narchie est bien vieille ;”” but we greatly doubt if the Sultan is entitled to add 

Mais elle durera mon temps.” In spite of the theories and illusions of people 
‘ving in London, and inquiring of Turkey from Constantinople, the incurable 
Tottenness of the empire has been for more thar half a century evident to all 
men practically acquainted with the interior. Volney, for instance, travelled 
10 various parts of Turkey during the year 1783—4—5,and (however bewilder- 
€d in his theological notions) was thoroughly acquainted with the Turks. ‘ Non, 














subsequent occasion ; and when we reflect on the ties of consanguinity and re- 
ligion between the Servians and the Russians, we feel no surprise on seeing 
the representatives of Austria in Servia almost always passive or paralyzed. 


.. Phe sympathy, real or pretended, of Russia for Servia, is most prominent in the 


eigth clause of the Ttreaty of Bucharest; then, again, the fifth clause of the 
Treaty of Akerman (section 2), confirms to the Servians, ‘ in the name of Al- 
mighty God,” the choice of civil officers, the independence of the internal ad- 


ministration, the consolidation of the taxes into a fixed tribute, the delegation of 


the management of property belonging to Mussuimans to native Servians, under 
the cond tion of paying overall the income; then comes the enumeration of va- 
rious franchises and privileges, ending with the prohibition of Mussulmans set- 
tling in the interior of the principality. 

As Milosh found himself getting strong, he gradually attempted to shake 
off the onerous protection of Russia, and re-attach himself to the Porte and to 
the mass of the people. Russia, therefore, immediately took up the party of 
the factious chiefs or nobles (if such they may be called) in Belgrade. It must 
be admitted that the rule of Milosh pressed severely on this class, for he re- 
strained their personal liberty, and would not allow any other carriage but his 
own (or that of a consul) to be seen in the streets of Belgrade ; but his rule 
was beneficial to the great mass of the people ; and when we see the anarchy 
and disorganization that has existed in Servia for the last two years, the period 
of Milosh was the happiest Servia has seen in modern times. Jefrem Obreno- 
witch, Milosh’s own brother, was one of the first to plot against him. This 
man was in pecuniary difficulties at the Baths of Mehddia, and there made the 
acquaintance of M. Watschenks, the present Russian Consul-General in Ser- 
via. Jefrem henceforth became the mainspring of the Russian party. 

In 1835 Milosh promulgated a Constitution on an extended basis, but this 
suited the views of neither Austria nor Russia: it was unacceptable to the 
first, because she detests the very name of a constitution, and was afraid that 
it would cause much excitement among the Servians within her own frontier ; 
to Russia, again, it was unacceptable, because it would tighten the bonds be- 
tween Milosh and the people, and hence the idea of a Hatti Scheriff, which 
should make the Servian senate to consist of seventeen members, self-elected 
and for life, along with the four ministers of state,—thus in all twenty-one, a 
snug little Russian committee, excluding the people and controlling Milosh. 
This machinery fully answered the purpose for which it was intended. Milosh 
struggled in vain to resist, and in 1837 and 1838 aa oligarchy of the worst de- 
scription took the place of the rule of Milosh ; and not content with controll- 
ing, they humiliated and degraded him so far, that people were afraid and asha- 
med to go near him or pay their respects tohim. He became a sort of priso- 
ner of state ; and Wacity-Alexis Simitch, Abraham Petronovitch, and Jefrem 
Obrenowitch, Milosh’s own brother, the greatest scoundrel of them all, were 
the Maires du Palais. A coup d'état could undoubtedly have saved Milosh, 
but he was no longer the fearless guerilla warrior of twenty-five years ago ; he 
had become immensely rich and proportionally timid ; he loved power much, 
but he loved his money-bags more. Hence his fall. In May, 1838, his faithful 
and younger brother, Jowan, raised the peasantry of the interior, and with some 
1,500 men marched towards Belgrade, to release Milosh ; but the senators skil- 
fully detached the chiefs, no fighting took place, the troops were dispersed, 
Jowan was put in prison, and Milosh, under the drawn swords and cocked pis- 
tols of Wacity and his brother Jefrem, signed his abdication, and retired to his 
extensive estates in Wallachia. His son Michael, a mere boy, is now the 
Prince, but the country has been ever since his accession in a most unsettled 
state. 





Importamt Discovery in Medicine.—The Dublin Medical Press contains an 
interesting paper by Dr. Patterson of Rathkeale, on discolouration of the skin 
from the internal use of nitrate of solid silver, and on the means of preventing 
and of removing that effect. It is well known that nitrate of silver possesses 


great efficacy im the, treatment of certain forms of epilepsy, and painful com- 


















































plaints of the stomach ; but, from long use, it is liable to render the skin al- 
most as black as that of the negro—an effect which continues for life, and for 
which there was no known means of prevention or cure. Consequently, it fre- 
quent!y occurred that a patient treated with nitrate of silver got rid of his dis- 
ease at the expense of his beauty; and hence medical men have been pre- 
vented from employing this active remedy as extensively as they otherwise 
would. Dr. Patterson, by numerous and satisfactory experiments, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering that combining iodine with the silver prevents the dis- 
colouration without impairing the medicinal powers of that metal, and that 
iodine will remove the discolouration where it has been already produced. 


This, we believe, is a matter of great importance to patients labouring ander 
painful or spasmodic diseases. 


2B ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1842. 


It is not unfrequently a stumbling block to the pious, and even to some who 
are also generally well-informed, that the Book of Psalms in the Old Testa- 
ment, popularly known as the “ Psalms of David,” contains expressions which 
could neither be his, nor those of any one living in his day; and although a 
moderate degree of reflection would in a very great measure reconcile the ap- 
parent discrepancies to be found there, yet they suffer their understanding to 
be-shocked, and their pious tranquillity to be disturbed, instead of endeavouring 
to clear up what seems to them a difficulty. 

To such, and indeed to the edification of all readers, the work of the late 
John Mason Good—no mean authority on any subject undertaken by him—the 
‘‘historical outline of the Book of Psalms” cannot fail to be highly acceptable, 
He has been at much pains to ascertain by whom or at what periods the several 
psalms were written, the causes which more immediately led to the effusions, 
the manner in which they have been collected in several parts, and how they 
now appear as one important section of the Holy Scriptures. From his labors, 
those of tender conscience are enabled to remain easy under a title which they 
could not before reconcile to their understanding, yet which their piety sustain- 
ed from rejection. ‘The Psalms of David” is, after all, no inappropriate title 
to the whole book, notwithstanding that certain portions were written centuries 
before he was born, and that others were incorporated therewith centuries after 
his decease. It is evident that by far the greater portion were either his own 
compositions or from the pens of those who ministered under his direction. 
We perceive also the sublime scale upon which he instituted the performance 
of these several melodies, the personal interest he took therein, the honorable 
position held by those who had to perform those sacred duties, and the heart- 
felt devotion of ‘* The man after God's own heart,” evidenced both in the 
compositions themselves and in the manner of their forming integral portions 
of the temple-service. From hence it was natural enough to join the compo- 
sitions of other sacred psalmists with the main collection of David, whether 
they were anterior or posterior to his own time ; for, such was the veneration 
in which he continued to be held in all times of the Jewish dispensation, nv 
less than at present, that in forming collections of Psalms and Spiritual Songs 
it would be considered both decorous and appropriate to place them all under 
the auspices of him who had so magniticently founded that impressive division 
of the Jewish ritual. 

A dissertation on this subject willbe found in our columns to-day, and we 
believe that the perusal thereof will be found more than usually interesting. 
Among other things touched upon—and only touched upon—by Mr.Good is that 
of the book of Job, which he calls ‘* a sacred epic,’ and which he considers to 
be probably from the pen of Moses. This last is a book which, critically 
considered, has given much anxiety to those who have attentively read it with 
Not a few have been in the habit of looking upon it in 
the light described by Mr. Good, as a parabolical work, the objects of which 
are evident in the conclusion and in the moral drawn ; whilst others as strenu- 
ously insist on the actual existence of Job, on the incidents there de- 
scribed, and on the example which he offered to the world. Mr. Good 
made a translation of the book of Job, and doubtless made many a scruti- 
ufzing reseereh; bat which side soever may deem themselves right, there 
is no difference in the practical results to mankind. If it be ‘* a sacred epic” 
by the great Jewish Lawgiver, we read the lessons of the inspired Moses ; if 
we read the accounts of a veritable once existent and heaven-tried man, we 
have his example for our use and benefit ; in either case, idle speculation has 
little to do with the purpose of the book, and in speculations too eagerly carried 
out we lose the substance wilst we pursue the shadow. The hand of inspira 
tion has written the text, let us seek to improve the spirit, rather than to cavil 
over the letter of its pages. 








mentalist 











a view to edification. 





The considerations on Surnames which will be found in another part of our 
columns, probably had their origin as much in a spirit of humour as of enquiry ; 
and assuredly the writer displays a very fair proportion of each in his mental 
composition; but apart from badinage, there is something in the system of 
Sir or Sur-names, which is exceedingly useful in the present coniition of so- 
ciety, and which tends no less to perspicacity of understanding than to the cor- 
rectness of genealogical claims and the security of property. 

It is evident that the introduction of Surnames has grown out of circum. 
stances, and has been brought about by the radical changes which have taken 
place in the conduct of the civilized world. The ancients had not surnames, 
for although we find many of the noble Romans possessed of a pre-nomen, as 
Caius Marcius, or Quinetus Curtius, yet it only marked the conjunction of fa- 
mily as in the former, or the position in the order of birth as in the latter ; 
and others who possessed a cog-nomen, as Caius Marcius Coriolanus, yet the 
last was but an honourable addition in consequence of his great exploit at Co- 
rioli; and neither of such names descended to their posterity, except in the 
public annals; the patronymic which annouvced him of the Marcian family 
excepted. 

In fact we have not any accounts of established surnames, perpetuated in 
the respective families until about the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 
The second William of the Norman race is now popularly known as William 
Rufus, bot in his own day he was but “ The Red King ;” John also was called 
Lackland ; bat that was in the spirit above alluded to, and the cognomen did 
not descend to his own son. One of the earliest established surnames tha, 
we remenber is that of Plantagenet; yet that was not adopted by the founde 
of the name, but bestowed upon him and his descendants from the cognizance 
of the planta-genesta, a sprig of which was worn on the helmet; the greatness 
of the family power gradually caused this peculiar and distinguishing mark to 
be affixed as the patronymic of the house of Anjou. 

The barons in course of time came to adopt the names of their estates or of 
some distinguished feature of their public career; their more immediate de- 
pendants, clients, or by whatever term we may call those who looked up te 
their lords for protection, took up the same name as a matter of pre-eminence, 
and as strengthening their claim to good-will; the artizans in towns began to 


be called by their trades, by the places of their abode, by some peculiarity 
personal, or by remarkable circumstance ; and thus by degrees the system has be- 
come general. We say general, for it is not yet universal. In the manufac- 
turing districts of Staffordshire, and in the mining districts of all parts of 
England, surnames are either not in use, or are but in the transition state. It 
was but a little while ago that a girl among the Staffordshire Potteries did not 
know her father's address upon a letter, having always been used to the distine- 
tion conferred upon bim by his confreres of “ Old Blackbird.” The utility of 
surnames, however, is obvious enough, but the origin of them would puzzle 
the wisest head. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery.—New York. 
Adee and Westabrook, 166 Nassau Street.—This is an American Reprint of 
an English semi-annual publication, the scope of which will be well understood 
by the title. That it is highly in repute we gather from the warm testimonials 
of members greatly distinguished in the faculty, on both sides of the Atlantic ; 








and the selection of subjects appears so judicious and so practically useful that 
we cannot doubt of its general diffusion among students and practitioners. 
The two numbers of the year make a volume of about 400 pages, and the cost 
is one dollar per annum. 


— 












(For the Albion. 
A FLOWERET LAY 


A Floweret lay sleeping,— 
A dew-drop came peeping, 
And charmed with the form of the delicate blossom, 
‘* My touch,” said the drop, 
“Its bright leaves will ope, 
And then r shall fall in its soft fragrant bosom.” 


Awhile it lay glancing, 
When a Moonbeam came dancing, 
And seeing the rosebud still softly reposing, 
*«*Tis mine,” said the beam, 
“‘ With my smile’s pretty gleam, 
‘To hasten the time of its soft leave’s unclosing@ 


SLEEPING. 


A Zephyr came gliding, 
It heard the two chiding, 
And thus it addressed them, ‘‘ Ah! vain are you trying, 
*Tis the sweet breathing tone 
That the floweret will own, 
The bosom of beauty will wake but to sighing.” 


But the flower still lay dreaming, 
*Till the Sun rose up beaming, 
Then awaking, it answered, * False suitors behold me, 
Your touch, smile, and breath 
Had the coldness of death, 
°Tis the warmth of affection alone can unfold me.” 


The heart is that flower, 
With coldness its dower, 
And in darkness its slumber—nought earthly can break 1t, 
Till a sun from above 
Pours on 1t his love, 
And the power of this beaming alone can awake it. 
Amherstburgh, Canada-West. Rosert Pepen. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF TIME. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
MINUTE THE FIRST. 


When the wise man said there was a time for all things, he of course alluded 
to dinner-time, supper-time, and bed-time, and doubtless thyme for stuffing ! 
Pleasure is universally considered pastime, and New Year's Day, when gifts 
are exchanged, the presen¢ time ! 
Chiron, Saturn’s fifth son, according to the mythologists, taught Apollo mu- 
sic, and it is reported upon best authority, that when his music-master’s daddy 
rew old, and was likely to become an inmate of one of the Unions, Apollo, 
Sonn motives of gratitude, got upa soirée musicale for his benefit, and contri- 
buted no little to the amiable object by playing first-fiddle on the occasion. 
In imitation of the god of music, his numerous disciples have since invariably 
vied with each other in “ keeping time.” 
This is really a matter of fact, mingled with a spice of allegory. 


MINUTE THE SECOND. 

Tiwe,—Called Chronos by the Greeks, and Saturn by the Latins, which sig- 
nified, according to Cicero, ‘‘ one who is full of years :"’ Quod saturatur annis. 
Time was said to devour and consume all things: tempus edax rerum, as the 
elegant Horace expresses it ; and, according to his portrait-painters, the poets, 
he is represented as a lean, lank old gentleman, with evident symptoms of no 
credit with the Nugees and Stultzes of his day. A bald head, with the excep- 
tion of a solitary lock pendant from his wrinkled forehead, which the prudent 
and economical, with a sort of refined cruelty, instruct their pupils to pluck on 
every occasion ; for ‘‘ Take ‘Time by the forelock”’ is the very first maxim 
taught in their schools, notwithstanding the respect which his venerable and 
flowing beard ought naturally to command. 

These fanciful gentry, the poets, have also privided the old gentleman with 
a pair of wings,—armed him, like an Irish labourer in harvest, with a scythe, 
and stuck a delicate-waisted hour-glass in his bony fist. 

The rhyming rogues were, like many of their craft, Time-servers ; but there 
is less of fact than fiction in their description. 


MINUTE THE THIRD. 


A neighbour complains to old Slow that, in consequence of a hole in his 
fences the peripatetic pork of the said Slow have been enjoying themselves in 
his flower-gardens, and in their porcine ignorance of botany mistaken some va- 
luable bulbous roots for turnips, or other legitimate food for swine. 

“Oy! oy!” grunts Slow, blowing an awful cloud from his yard of clay. “I 
maun see to that—to-morrow !" 

To-morrow comes, and with it a “ lawyer's letter,” setting forth an awful 
extent of damages, and the threat of an action. A compromise is insinuated, 
but his dilatory disposition prompts him still to put off the evil day until it is 
too late, and Slow is mulcted in a round sum, and considerable costs. 

To-morrow is, in fact, a notorious cheat,—a promise-breaker, who is always 
coming, but never appears ; therefore put no faith in him, but trust in To-day, 
who is a plain-spoken, honest servant, who is always at your side, and ready to 
obey your bidding. 

MINUTE THE NINTH. 

“The difference between a bankrupt and a watch,” said B., “ is, that the 
former ‘ goes,’ and is ‘ wound-up’ while the latter is always ‘ wound up’ before 
it ‘ goes !’” 

Being in the artillery-ground when they were firing minute guns, he observed 
that those field-pieces ought in this instance to be called ¢ime-pieces ! 

And at one of those annual civic pageants, popularly called a Lord Mayor's 
Show, some one remarking how correctly the walking-footman in silk-stockings 
marched through the November mud, ‘* What wonder is it that their legs keep 
such exact time,”’ said he, ** for don’t you perceive they are all furnished with 
clock-stockings !”” 

MINUTE THE TENTH. 

We have thus far learnedly discoursed of Time, when, strange to say, we 
have suddenly convinced ourselves there is no such thing,—that we have reared 
our building ona foundation of sand, and that Time is an “ airy-nothing.” 
That to-day, yesterday, and to-morrow are all nonsense and intangible noth- 
ings, for will not to-day be yesterday to-morrow, and to-morrow yesterday on 
the following day ! 

Time hath neither beginning nor end. It is a circle—and all dates, periods, 
and ages, are arbitrary and nonsensical. It is true we know from memory 
that Julius Cesar and Jim Crow have had their day, which in language gives 
the idea of time past, but the earth still revolves round the sun ; albeit, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged truth of the Newtonian system, both foolish 
people and philosophers still talk of sunrise and sunset—which, according to 
that profound astronomer, is sheer nonsense. ‘There is no such thing as 
Time. 

The newspapers frequently indulge in paragraphs touching the “ united 
ages ”’ of three old fools who have vegetated, according to their calculations, 
two hundred and odd years! and again lugubriously lament the early death 
of some genius killed by consumption, or like Keates by an ‘ article.” Now 
this, in our opinion, is absolute twaddle, for if there be really any measure of 
longevity, it is certainly not to be computed by day3, weeks, months, or 
years, but by incidents and accidents, and by actions bodily and mentally. 

A genius—a man of wit, intelligence, and brains, who dies at the eary age, 
as they term it, of twenty, is actually older than the coarse, unintellectual, 
mangel-wurzel sort of vegetable man, who ‘rises with the sun” to plough, 
and goes to roost with the lark, full of beans and bacon, for the uniform life 
of the latter—the animal existence is comprised in one day, and every coming 
day is merely the child and counterpart of the past. 

MINUTE THE LAST, 

However indifferently some of our readers may regard this philosophical es- 
say (considering it probably of only temporary interest), if they peruse it in a 
proper spirit, the good effects thereof will exhibit themselves—in time, and 
we have faith, hope, and charity enough to believe (with a sprinkling of con- 
fidence to boot) that thuse who seek will find everything they want—in Time ! 





HALLUCINATIONS. 

But afew days back, whilst staying at an hotel by the sea-side, two car- 
riages, drawn by post-horses, drove up to the door, and from these descended 
a portly gentleman, of some fifty years of age, with his family and ser- 
vants. As we passed the group on the stairs, we were rather astonished to 
see this gentleman apparently deeply absorbed, holding one of his teeth tight 
betwixt his finger and thumb. Next morning, as we descended to accompany 
a noble friend to the steamer which was to take him to France, we beheld the 
master of the inn and his head waiter joining with the family in endeavouring 
to persuade the gentleman to go tothe steamer, on which his carriage and 





Some bewail the enormous waste of Time, as if he were afflicted with the 
dropsy, or were an alderman in Cockaigne, and an unfailing guest at the cele- 
brated turtle-feasts. 

Others, again, talk of their spare Time, as ifhe were alean pauper, and could 
be employed at ‘“ stone-breaking” wages. 

In fact, the old fellow appears to be a sort of Jack-of-all-trades, and able to 
turn his hand to anything ; for he is employed by one in painting, by another 
in fiddling, while some sporting youths, by way of a lark, as they term it, ac- 
tually ‘“‘run against Time,” without the least regard to his age and infirmities ; 
and, if the wager be accepted, Time is at least spent, if he be not out of 
breath.” 

It is no wonder, overwhelmed by these various vexations, that Time becomes 
distracted. Yes, ‘‘ Time out o’ mind” is now a household phrase in the lan- 
guage ; and, in this case, it is said the best ‘‘ Time-keepers”’ are punctual men 
and musicians ! 

Some ruthless rebels boast of “killing Time ;” but this is a mere farce, an 
idle facon de parler ; for, like clocks that run down, they are more frequently 
‘* wound up,” and ‘ go” rapidly, and Time ultimately kills them. 

MINUTE THE FOURTH. 

The Pagans multiplied their gods ;—the moderns have divided Time, and 
we have now consequently a perfect pantheon. Among others too numerous 
to mention, there are—hard times,—piping times,—bad times,—good times,—- 
sad times,—mergy times,—a long time,—a short time,—a miserable time,—a 
happy time,—the time o’ night,—the time o’ day,—and “ such times as _ never 
was.” But the most classically correct of all is pudding-time; for the satur- 
nalia invented in honour of old Chronos were celebrated at Christmas, 
which is indubitably the pudding-time par excellence,—at least in Old Eng- 
land ! 

MINUTE THE FIFTH. 

One section of that curious class denominated politicians,—those monocu- 
lous Polyphemi, who, having but one eye, invariably see on one side only,— 
which is always the right in their partial estimation,—condemn the depravity 
of the age and the honesty of the times! The meaning they intend to con- 
vey we leave to the sagacious to discover, and if they will, to communicate. 
For our own part, we candidly confess we prefer pancakes to politics ; for they 
are not only more readily discussed, but are easier of digestion. At the same 
time we must avow that our politics are those of the majority, founded on that 
conservative principle which enounces the urgent necessity oi—taking care of 
number one! But hold! like all those who launch forth upon subjects which 
they do not understand,—we are losing our time ! 

MINUTE THE SIXTH. 

‘“‘T am very particular in the distribution of my time,” said H———; “ for 
* time is the stuff that life is made of,’ as Benjamin Franklin, or some other 
sage, has justly observed ; and moreover, being perfectly convinced of the 
truth of the old saw, 

‘ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ 
I am always stirring betimes. I have a bantam-cock who is an infallible-regu- 
lator, for he punctually arouses me of amorning. I call him my gallinaceous 
clock !” 
“‘ Your crow-nometer would be more appropriate !”” remaiked B. 
MINUTE THE SEVENTH. 

Time is a perfect optical delusion, being apparently long or short, according 
as the mental telescope through which he is observed is handled, some looking 
at him through the smaller end, others reversing it, and “taking a sight” 
through the larger. 

Thus, for example : Time to a lover about to be noosed by Hymen, or an 
expectant heirto a goodly estate. appears long; to a culprit about to be noosed 
by Mr. John Ketch of the Old Bailey, to a p ccaninny at a pantomime, or to a 
school-boy in the vacation, appears extremely short! 

MINUTE THE EIGHTH. 


To-morrow is the coin with which the procrastinator pays the urgent demands | 


of that detestable dun—To-day, who is continually at his elbow; or it is rather 
his I. O. U., or promissory note, which he never honours, but continually renews. 
Time, however, saves his conscience, for no sooner is To-morrow born than 
old Chronos becomes its sponsor, and names it To-day : thus aiding and abet- 
ting the quibbling procrastinator in his fraudulent pretences and evasion. The 
consequences of this conduct are, however, always costly, and sometimes fatal 
to — who indulge in it, and frequently, indeed, approaches the borders of 
insanity. 


Tom Tortoise receives a letter with the information that his maternal uncle 
is damgerously i|| 

“Ah!” cries he, ‘I suppose I must post off and see the old fogey,—must 
exhibit my affection,—so I'l] pack up and be off—to-morrow !” 

He goes, and, alas! finds the “old fogey” is “ gone” before his arrival, 
and, vexed at his delay, has left the bulk of his property to some distant 


relative, or some friend of “ to-day,” who was cunningly “ doing the attentive” 
on the spot ! 


luggage were already embarked ; but it was all labour in vain; there he sat 
immoveable, totally absorbed, holding—his tooth. Tide waits for no man— 
steam conveyances still less; and the steamer was soon gone beyond recal. 
An hour afterwards, however, the misanthrope was persuaded to take an air- 
ing, and after a turn or two in a carriage, he was deposited aboard another 
steamer, hired on purpose, which at once put to sea. When we asked the ex- 
planation of this singular scene, the following story was related to us The 
gentleman, Colonel , a man of large fortune and universally respected, 
was a year since chosen high sheriff of one of the largest counties in the king- 
dom. In his new capacity he of course attended the judge to the assizes. A 
man was there tried for a murder, of which the horrid details deeply agitated 
the Colonel. His feelings underwent a still severer trial when the skull of the 
murderer's victim was brought as an evidence into court. The judge little 
suspecting the state of his neighbour's feelings, after examining the head, pass- 
ed it to the high sheriff to inspect. Just as the latter took it into his trem- 
bling hand, a tooth dropped out of the head on the lap of the unfortunate 
sheriff. He was taken suddenly ill, and his mind has never recovered the 
shock. He holds constantly one of his teeth in his mouth, by some strange 
association, with that which fell from the skull. He is now seeking the benetit 
of change of scene. 

Such cases of mental aberration are fortunately curable, and mostly occur 
to persons of superior delicacy of intellect and of deep sensibility, when strong 
impressions are acting on an exhausted or morbid state of body. An amusing 
proof of this assertion is what occurred to Malebranche, the greatest psycho- 
logist and mathematician of his day—a man whom Locke has justly spoken of 
as one remarkable for the clearness and profundity of his intellect. Malebranche 
having one day written and studied incessantly until night came on, was des- 
perately hungry. When awakened, at last, to the void in his stomach, he was 
taken with a terrible longing for a slice of a leg of mutton; but he lived in a 
convent, the buttery was shut, and all the holy fathers sleeping in their cell’. 
Pére Malebranhce tried to do the same; for a long time his hunger, and the 
| thoughts of the leg of mutton prevented his closing his eyes ; and when he fell 
| asleep his waking dream of the leg of mutton was still before his eyes—nay, 
| more ; he dreamt he had a leg of mutton grown to his nose. Some philoso- 
| phers, who called the following morning to see Malebranche found him in the 











greatest distress cf mind, being persuaded he had that terrible leg of mutton | 


| appended to his proboscis. 


Every argument of his friends, every remedy of | 


| the faculty, failed to remove the hallucination from the great philosopher's | 


mind ; and at last his case was given up as hopeless. 


However, one day, a| 


young surgeon got introduced to Malebran he, and he told him that his medi- | 


| cal brethren, not knowing a cure for his disease, had endeavoured to persuade 
| him that he had a nose like those of his neighbours, but that he acknowledged 
ithe fact of the presence of the leg of mutton. If, however, Malebranche 
| would submit to an operation, he would stake his own life on its success. Male 


November 5, 


Clerical Wit.—The facetious Watt Morrison, as he was commonly called 
was entreating the commanding officer of a regiment at Fort George to pardon 
a poor fellow sent to the halberts. The officer granted his petition, on condi- 
tion that Mr. Morrison should accord him the first favour he asked ; this favour 
was to ag the ceremony of baptism for a young puppy. A merry party 
of gentlemen were invited to the christening. Mr. Morrison desired Major 
——— to hold up the dog. “As I ama minister of the kirk of Scotland,” 
said Mr. Morrison, “I must proceed accordingly.” Major said he 
asked no more. ‘* Well, then, Major, I begin with the usual question : do you 
acknowledge yourself the father of this puppy?” The Major understood this 
joke, and threw away the animal. Thus Mr. M. turned the laugh against the 
ensnarer, who intended to deride a sacred ordinance. 


An instrument, termed the chiregon, has been invented by Mr. Stidolph ; it 
is for the purpose of guiding the hand in writing of the blind and tremulous, 80 
that they can write perfectly straight. It consists of a simple frame-work, with 
rests for the little finger, the wrists, and pen. The invention is exceedingly 


sunple, very ingenious, and admirably adapted for the purposes for which it is 
invented. 











In India, the plastered walls of rooms are stamped when moist, and worked 
into patterns, over which is spread a varnish of powdered tale, which closelv re- 
sembles the richness and hue of new and unused frosted silver plate. This 
might be introduced as a very cheap and elegant drawing-room decoration. 

Enigma.— What word is that in the English language, and in common use 
which will describe a person or thing as not to be found in any place, and yet, 
without any other alteration than a separation of the syllable, will correctly des- 
cribe him as being present at the same moment !—[Answer—No-where : Now- 
here.—Sun. } 

A young man, whose father had made a fortune by keeping a trotter-shop 
very soon lost it by keeping race-horses, which caused a wag to say, “ the fa- 
ther made his money by ¢roéters, and the son lost it by galluppers.” 





R. LOUIS ERNST, Professor of French, and German, 


will resume his usual instructions in the above Langua 
Oct. 22-tf. . 


having returned to town 
ges, at 65 Canal-street. 





ANTED,—A French lady as Governess, a person of middle age, or a widow 
with a young daughter would be preferred. Apply atthis Office. Oct. 32-3 


TEACHER who can give the most unquestionable city references as to ili 
F capabi 
= ty, wed —— to engage as my aaa in a private family, or would ho wy 
e superintendence of a seminary for young Ladies. The south woul 
Address to Edward Prime, No. 42 Wall Street. " wae 











RICES—LADIES ORDINARY hon day. Ti 
— r, er day. The apartme ili 
exclusively are spacious and slaguat. : ere eae 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary........... $9060 nd cunccnsesesesdess $2 per day 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 + : 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels 
R HOURS FOR MEALS, , 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries 











Dinner in Ladies’ PNM ORR tS jcicthandacecaceascc.. —- 
se Gentlemen’s Ordinary................ ons ne 34 

POR, BOR vcs sicesccseasas Kassedncucksssdskesatecee 6 to 9 

Supper, from ..... ween een ne cece cece cece wesc cece cccees + 9to 12 


These are the regular hours, butif it suitsthe interest or conveni 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and Saueedine ‘Dicer tet 
vne ormore at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge 
Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever inorder. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render everything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give nation 


of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON 
June 11-3m. > 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines luis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Committee of Managemen. respectfully an- 
nounce to the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT of the Society will take 
place atthe Apollo Saloon, on Monday evening, November 7th. 

The Committee would at the same time state to the Public, that Subscription Lists 
have been opened at the following Music Stores:—Firth & Hall’s, No. 1 Franklin 
Square ; Atwill’s, 201 Broadway ; James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway ; C. P, Hoy- 
ers, 301 Broadway, and at Thomas Dodwovth’s, 402 Broadway, 

Oct. 15. F. W. ROSIER, Secretary. 





O FAMILIES.—As a amily medicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all pow- 
erful in removiog bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 
the alimentary ducts, and in purifying the blood. 

It is certain In the cure of the more delicate complaints incident to females, grate‘u 
to the taste, and aromatic to the smell, and atthe same time so g-ntle in its operation, 
yet so efficacious that nofemale ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 
venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 

This invaluable medicine can be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 
advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune,asd wholesale at T. Roberts, & 
Co., Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. and Broadway. Sept 17-tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
i6th of each mouth as follows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March. July,and Noy. 
Ist March, July and Nov, Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage 1s $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free from any other than the expen- 

sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable totheirtaste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 





| edfrom his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 


| branche joyfully accepted the proposal; and next day appeared the enter- | 
| prising operator, accompanied by assistants carrying knives, scalpels, saws, | 


tenacula, ligatures, and all the paraphernalia of the healing art. 
was secured on the operating stool, and after employing every imaginable in- 
strument, the operator skinned the good father's nose, and then squeezing it so 





Malebranche | 


| hard that the pain made him close his eyes,—‘ Victory !” cried the surgeon, | 
‘*[ have got it off!” and lo and behold, there it was indeed, before the delight- | 


brought the leg of mutton under his cloak : but Malebranche was radically cured 
| He remained through life a sworn enemy to imagination. This enmity to a 
| quality remarkable in himself, and which has infused so much brilliancy even 
| in his works on abstruse subjects, was the reason that one of his great contem- 
| poraries said of him, ‘* que son imaginatior. travaillait pour un ingrat.” 


Vavietices. 


Cathedral Precincts.—He turned about to inquire of a passer-by, but the 
| whole of the enclosure round the cathedral contained not a visible human 
being. ‘The sacred building stood in an extensive square, formed by’ lofty 
houses, with each a wall before it, enclosing a mass of trees ; the only chan- 
nel of communication with the rest of the world being certain narrow and 
gloomy passages, which it required a very experienced eye to discover. Very 
motionless was that spot—the choicest spirit of dulness seemed to have taken 
possession of it. Here was one of the proudest monuments of human skill 
enclosed by the familiar evidences of human and present comfort, and no living 
being to be discerned: it was such a scene as must have suggested the 
Eastern tales of vast cities utterly unpeopled. There was not a road to be seen 
in the whole extent of pebbled enclosure : it seemed impossible that those trees 
should have grown where they stood, or that the processes of vegetable life 
should go on in a spot so utterly without motion ; the very air had grown 
dull, had lost its elasticity, and become incapable of conveying a sound. It 
seemed that even the aspen, which answers 4 breath as gentle as the last sigh 
of a love-smitten virgin, would here have sunk into the utter anc eternal still- 
ness of a women’s tongue—in marble. —The Herberts. 








| 





| 
| 





| 
led patient's eyes the very moment he opened them. It is true, the operator had | 


| 
) 
| 


may grant hima callin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 





7 AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professro 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public. that he has just published his new ‘ Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 

RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no 1oom, however 
well furnished, can be called cgmplete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaménts that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. : 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountingscomplete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. ; 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar 12-tf— 


TATE OF NEW YORK—Secretary’s Office, ALBany, August 31, 1542. To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. ; 

Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to 
be elected to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. ; 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of Gabriel Furman, on the last day of De 
cember next. 

Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: ‘ ; 

Thirteen Members of Assembly, and a Register, in the place of J. Sherman Brow- 
nell, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. EH . ours, 
respectiully, e fy FOune, anny bg Rw 

> above is : anotifcation received from the Secretary . 

The above is atrue copy of anoti eceived fr WT ONMOUTH B. HART, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, Naw York, Sept 10, 1842. = 

Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each wee 
until the eleetion. 

See RevisedStatutes, vol. Ist, chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. 
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_ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIA, AFFGHANISTAN, AND CHINA. 
From the London Times. 

Our despatches in anticipation of the mail from India have arrived, bringing 
inteliigence from Bombay to the 28th, from Calcutta to the 13th of August, 
and from China to the 6th of June. 

The most remarkable fact mentioned in the letter of our correspondent is 
the decision taken by the Governor-General to send forward the troops from 
Candahar and Jellalabad to Cabul. This decision appears to have been adopt- 
ed immediately on the receipt of despatches, which reached India by the mail 
that left England on the 5th of June. Notwithatasding the etforts of two pre- 
judiced journals, one of Calcutta and the other of Bombay, by even unwarrant- 
ed statements to mislead public opinion as to the means of carrying forward 
the cainpaign, and as to the advantages which such a proceeding was calcu- 
lated to produce, this decision of the British Government appears to have given 
general satisfaction. There had previously existed throughout India a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction, to which some of the journals had afforded a decided 
vent. That discontent took its origin from the presumed apathy of the new 
Governor-General, who, having some months back taken himself away from 
Calcutta, seemed in his comparatively retired retreat at Allahabad to have re- 
solved that the troops should be left to inaction at Candahar, and to suffer a 
variety of misery at Jellalabad. The soldiers expressed their eagerness to be 
led against the enemy, and in particular against the murderer Akhbar Khan; 
but the order for the onward movement had been delayed by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. The efforts of the Government had, however, in the interval been ac- 
tively directed to supply the troops with every requisite. The force at Can- 
dahar, under General Nott, was so well furnished with carriage cattle as to be 
able in July to move in any direction. The spirit of those troops may be 
learned from the following anecdote :—When that General was told that he 
should evacuate Affghanistan, he is said to have inquired ‘‘by which route, 
whether by Quetta backwards, or to Cabul forwards !” 

The Candahar army having on the 30th of July received the welcome notice 


for a movement, was ordered to form into two divisions : the one under General | 


England to proceed towards Quetta, and the other under General Nott to move 
tothe northward. These two divisions are thus composed—under General 
England the Bombay troops, which are coming towards the Indus, viz.— 
Cooper's troop of Horse Artillery, Bullock’s battery (six-pounders,) detach- 
ment of Poonah Worse, two Ressalahs, Christie’s Horse ; 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry ; Company’s late Light Battalion ; Ist, 2d, and 5th late Bengal Irre- 
gular Infantry ; under General Nott, the Bengal troops, with Her Majesty's 
regiments, about to gather fresh laurels, viz.—Leslie’s troop of Horse Artille- 
ry, Anderson’s ditto, ditto, Blood’s nine-pounder battery, detachment of Ben- 
gal and Madras Sappers, third Bombay Cavalry, Haldane and Christie’s Horse, 
Her Majesty’s 40th and 41st Regiments, 2d, 16th, 38th, 42d, and 43d Regn- 
ments of Bengal Native Infantry, 3d or Craigie’s Irregular Infantry. The 
latter division has taken the battering train, which fact indicates a disposition 
not to spare the Affghan fortresses, and especially Ghuznee and Cabul. The 
abandonment of Candahar seems to be decided on, for a general destruction 
of guns, ammunition, and small arms, which could not be conveniently removed, 
was stated to have taken place. Among other arrangements, the distribution 
of warm clothing to the Bengal troops was not neglected. The report at first 
circulated among General Nott’s division was, that they were to proceed from 
Candahar towards Ferezpore, via Khelat-y-Ghilzie, and Dera Ismael Khan. 
This line of route, a part of which is unknown to Europeans, was considered 
to be but a feint. 

The position of the force at Jellalabad under General Pollock during the 
months of June and July had attracted much attention, for the difficulties which 
surrounded ‘hem had been exaggerated to extremes by the croakers There 
was abundance in the camp of every necessary, but not of Inxuries. The 
principal want was beasts of burden. Among the rumours was one that the 
owners of the animals taken on hire from India had refused to allow their cat- 
tle to proceed further than Peshawur. ‘The activity and energy of the Gov- 
ernment agents had in a great degree obviated this difficulty. The force at 
Jellalabad was then considerable, for besides the * illustrious” garrison, which 
had, under General Sale, withstood the siege of Akhbar Khan, and the troops 
that stormed the Khyber Pass, under General Pollock, a considerable body otf 
Sikhs, against whose behaviour, as auxiliaries, no great complaints were urged, 
was collected there, and to whose custody it was said that the fortress of Jel- 
lalabad and the care of the Khyber Pass were to be intrusted after the retire- 
ment of the British. 

The unwarlike hesitation of the troops at Jellalabad having been misinterpre- 
ted by some of the Alfghan chiefs in the ne.ghbourhood, whose bullying pro- 
pensities lead them always to assault those who exhibit any symptoms of doubt 
or fear, and above all those who seem inclined to retreat froin before them, it 
became necessary that General Pollock should chastise the most refractory 
Detachments were therefore sent vut, which soon brought those worthies to 
their senses, and obliged them to pay the sums due to the revenue 

On the 13th of July a new negotiation on behalf of Akhbar Khan was com- 
menced, Captain Troup, whe had been Major of Brigade in the British con- 
tingent to Schah Soojah, and who is one of the prisoners, came to Jellalabad , 
he was accompanied by a Candahar chief. ‘The object of his mission was un- 
der pretence of making terms for the restoration of the prisoners in exchange 
for the reinstatement of Dost Mahommed, to gain time, and to delay opera- 
tions until the approach of another winter should be sufficient to paralyze the 
movements of the Indian troops. But those negotiations had, as far as Akh- 
bar Khan was concerned, tended to no purpose, and several letters brought by 
Captain Troup from the prisoners, both females aud males, addressed to their 
friends in India, have contributed to allay the great anxiety felt on their ac- 
count. They were then contined in a fortress five miles distant from Cabul, 
the approach to which is described as rather difficult 
lowed to move about the mountains, and to ride in small parties mto Cabul. 
Lady Sale, who occasionally botanized, was always guarded by two Affghans 
The officers might perhaps manage to escape, but Akhbar Khan’s agents took 
good care of the ladies and children, whom he looked upon as his safe hos- 
tages, 
Knan was that he had appointed himself Vizier under Futteh Jung, the son and 
nominal successor of Schah Soojah, but that he was not in favour with the in- 
habitants of Cabul, over some of whom he exercised the most horrible tyranny, 
and who also appeared to dread the approaching venzeance of British troops 
The Kuzzilbashes, a strong party in that town, were opposed to him. He was 


therefore coinpelled to act with some moderation towards the prisoners, for the 
people of the town and district looked to them being protected by Fuatteh | 


Jung as the acknowledged representative of his father in the alliance with the 
British. he report industriously circulated by interested parties, some 
months ago, that Akhbar Khan intended to take the prisoners, in case of his 
being hard pressed, over the Hindoo Kosh into Bokhara had lost credit, for it 
wis said that the King of Bokhara although he treats Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly, his present captives, wih great rigour, does not wish for 
more Feringhees ; and having subdued the chieftain of Kokan, and gained in- 
fluence with the Walee of Kholoom, had obliged the latter to refuse permission 
to Akhbar Khan to take those prisoners through the passes It was therefore 
supposed that on the arrival of the British :roops from Je!lalabad and Candahar 
at Cabul, the ill-acquired domination of the ambitious son of Dost Mahoinmed 
would speedily be terminated. ‘There is no doubt now of his having murdered 
Sir W. H. Macn ighten, for the fact of his having done so has been adinitted by 
himeelf. 

Simultaneous!y with the receipt of the order by General Nott an advance move? 
had been effected from Jellalabad by Captain Broadfoot, who took post on 
the 24th of July at asinali fort 15 miles from Jellalabad, at which fort it 
was supposed that a part of the force from that fortress would arrive. 

Most of the Affghans in and around Cabul were stated to entertain great 
alarm, and were begging written notes and little bits of scribbled paper from 
the prisoners to serve as tokens for their preservation. It appeared vo be ex- 
pected in some usually well-informed quarters that little or no opposition would 
b> made to the advance of the British 

All these statements, coupled with the facts that have occurred since the 
disastrous retreat of last January, serve to prove that the fatalities of Novem- 
ber, December, and January, were owing more to the want of t lent and energy 
on the part of the British leaders than to the enterprise or patriotism of the 
Affghans. Captain ‘Troup had declared “ that no doubt exists, if a single wing 
of a regiment had marched into Cabul on the 2d of November,the wuch-talked- 
of insurrection would have been completely and etfectually put down.” 

The distance from Candahar to Ghuznee vid Khelat-y-Ghilzie 1s about 240 
miles. Inthe year 1839 Sir Jobn Keane's army took from the 27th of June 
to the 21st of July, both days included, to perform that march. Ghuznee and 
Jelialabad are nearly e juidistant from Cabul, each being somewaat more than 
30 miles. It was expecte dthat both armies would meet in Cabul before the 
middle of September The expense of this campaign had been estimated as 
not likely to exceed 25 lacks, or a quarter ofa million steriing, while its mora! 
effects in India will, it was expected, prove incalculably advantageous in de 
Menstrating not only tothe Atighans, but to every inhabitant of india, that the 
British troops when properly led are invincible. It will also secure the result 
of having the prisoners restored, for in Cabul they can be demanded, not from 
the tricky negotiater Akhbar, but «t the point of the sword from alfthe chiefs 
of the Ghilzies and Doorannies united. This campa'gn will also enable the 


Some of them were al- | 


The most accredited report respecting the real position of Akhbar | 








Supreme Government to withdraw its soldiers from the vailies lying to the 
west of the Soliman Mountains, and will relieve the present Governor-General 
from the disgrace of being the first that accepted disgraceful terms as dictated 
by a semi-barbarian. 

The poliey of Lord Ellenborough in maintaining his own secrets, and in com- 
municating them solely to the Commander-in-Chief and to the Generals, hav- 
ing produced considerable advantages, it was said that the Governor-General 
wss abcut to proceed from Allahabad to Kurnaul, or rather Simla, in order to 
facilitate those communications. ‘The army of reserve was ordered in Novem- 
ber next on the Sutledje. 

The preseuce of this army so near the Sikh frontier was supposed to have 
some object in relation to the dissatisfaction and disturbances prevalent among 
them; but the rea! fact appears that it is collected to be useful in case of ne- 
cessity, Forthe same reason a corps of observation is to be formed in Scinde 
of troops sent from Bombay, in addition to those under General England, as 
soon as the monsoon terminated. This corps isto be under the command of 
Sir Charles Napier. 

The transports sent from England with the reinfo cements had arrived. The 
78th Highlanders and 86th Regiments having made rapid passages, reached 
Bombay in the beginning of August. 

Some of the men had died of cnolera. 

The 28:h Regiment, from New South Wales, had also arrived there. The 
resolution and activity displayed by the British Government on this occasion 
had infused new vigour into the whole of the Hon. Company’s service. 

The Finance Committees were at work; but the utility of attempting to 
effect savings by reducing the salaries of the civilians was much questioned. 


Hyderabad, Aug. 22. 

The uncertainty which prevailed when I last wrote regarding the ultimate 
disposition of the armies in Affghanistan has not in any way been cleared up, 
and the Indian public speculations continue to be as various and uncertain as 
ever. During the early part of the month there were many rumours, both pri- 
vately and through the press, that the army at Jellalabad was to advance on 
| Cabul—a movement which would have been preceded by one from Candahar. 
This, however, has, like its predecessors, turned out to be unfounded, and arose 
very probably from the orders of the Governor-General to Generals Nott and 
Pollock to hold their ground and employ what means they could of acting on 
the offensive. It is now also broadly stated that General Pollock was not in a 
condition to retire when the Governor-General's order arrived for him to retrace 
his steps, and that he could not move the whole of his army without a rein- 
forcement of carriage. Advance, therefore, would have been out of the ques- 
tion, except by a small proportion of his force, and would have been futile 
without a corresponding movement from Candahar. Brigades, however, from 
toth the forces have been actively employed during the past month. One under 
Colonel Monteath advanced as far as Pesh Bolak, and demanded the, property 
abandoned there by Captain Ferris, which was in a great measure restored. 
On the road to Pesh Bolak, at the village of Ali Boghan, some accoutrements 
of the men of the 44th were discovered ; and I regret to say that there were 
some excesses committed, both by Europeans and natives, roused as they were 
to exasperation at the sight of their murdered comrades’ property. I am equally 
sorry to say that accounts of the affair were much exaggerated, and the mas- 
sacre of men and violation of women was loudiy descanted upon by that por- 
tion of the Indian press which opposes any advance upon Cabul. These re- 
ports, however, have since been contradicted, and the subsequent operations of 
Brigadier Mouteath’s force have happily given rise to no such rumours. From 
those of the occurrence at Ali Boghan, the press argued a universal scene of 
rapine and destruction in the advance of either army, and it is satisfactory to 
observe in what has been done, that discip! ne has been entirely preserved, and 
that though forts and mud walls have been plentifully overthrown, no violence 
has been done to the people themselves. Brigadier Monteath'’s present occu- 
pation is not only to blow up the forts of those chiefs immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pesh Bolak who attacked Captain Ferris, and notoriously assisted 
in the destruction of the fugitives fromthe Khoord Cabul massacre, but to col- 
lect the revenue from that district and from the chiefs under the Sufféd Koh. 
As yet we have not heard of his having experienced any opposition, nor that 
his brigade has been in any way under fire. It is reported. however, that he 
has at last come upon a refractory chief who occupied a very strong hold, and 
who had detied him. The reduction of this castle had, of course, been deter- 
mined on, and elephants had been despatched from Jellalabad, to assist in trans- 
porting the guns through a mountain pass which led to the chief's abode. 

Monteath’s operations have had some moral effect also. The chiefs of the 
Lughman valley, seeing that those near Pesh Bolak and under the Sufféd Koh 
have been unable to make any opposition to the force, and that their castles 
have been deliberately destroyed, have naturally become anxious for their own, 
and have therefore been exeriing themselves by their agents at Cabul, to pro- 
cure the liberation of the prisoners,or some terms for the evacuation of Affghan- 
|istan. What real power or influence they do possess does not appear, but 
| there is no doubt that various chiefs of rank are occupied in arranging negotia- 
| tions independently of Akhbar Khan, who, though supreme in Cabul and the 
| Balla Hissar, does not appear to possess any power elsewhere. 





| On the 14th of July Captain Troup arrived in General Pollock’s "camp, ac- 
| companied by some Affyhan chiefs, who, it 1s said, have been deputed not only 
to negotiate, but hold themselves as hostages for the fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions, whatever they may be. Akhbar Khan is said also to have written to 
General Pollock to ask him whether he would retire if all the prisoners were 
delivered up, and to have received for reply that their surrender might certainly 
| mollify the British Government. ‘There is another report to the etfect that the 
Affghans had demanded an unconditional release of prisoners on both sides, 
| and evacuation of the country, bat that General Pollock had on his part’ stated 
|} the impossibility of an evacuation without receiving all guns, arms, standards, 
| and munitions of war, and private property, which had fallen into the Affghans’ 
| 
| 


possession during the retreat from Cabul. I give these as they reach me as 
reports ; we only know the truth when the event has happened, and till then, 
according to Indian diplomacy, all is necessarily kept profoundly secret. It is 
probable that something may come of this second visit of an Affghan ambassa- 
| dor, and that a final treaty may not be far distant ; and yet the want of union, 
|or of purpose among the chiefs, the absence of any head with whom General 
| Pollock can treat, renders a settlement very doubtfal, and time may be frittered 
| away till winter without any purpose being gained. 

Akhbar Khan's position is acurious one : possessed of the supreme author:- 
ty by the defeat of the Prince Futteh Jung, he apparently dared not assume 
it. He has consequently set the Suddogye prince upon the throne, and has 
made himself Vizier, thus virtually retaining the power. The Kuzzi'bashes, 
| however, keep him in check, and upon his intention being made known to seize 
| Mohunhall, the traveller, who is in Cabal, and whom the tribe protect, they de- 
clared to a man that they would take up arms against him and overthrow him 
—a threat which they could, it is understood, execute at anytime. According 
to accounts also, it is said that he appeals for aid to the Engl sh officers, and 
!for their intercession on his behalf to the British Governinent, pointing, as a 
| proof of his pacilic intentions, to his having raised a Suddogye prince to the 
| throne, and recoguized the v-lidity of the claims of Schah Soojah’s descend- 
fants. T’o this Lord Ellenborough is said to have replied by an offer to exchange 
all prisoners, including his father. Here, however, is another dilemma. Dost 
Viahommed and his son, Akhbar Khan, as 4 supporter of the Suddogye family, 
could not together inhabit Cabul, nor even Affyhanistan. Nor could Akhbar 
Khan preserve lis present position, which all agree he is bent on doing at ail 
risks. What course will be pursued, then, it is impossible to divine ‘To my 
own perception It appears that the Government of 'ndia should offer decisive 
terns at once to the Affyhan chiefs, appealing to their own sense of self-preser- 
vation to urge them to accept them, and that it should be boldly stated that if 
they are not accepted, there will be no alternative left but to advance troops, 
if not at once, by dezrees at least, upon the capita’, destroying every strong- 
hold as the forces advance. The example of the Pesh Bolak detachment ts 
before them, an? | am much inclined to think that the love of their ancient 
castles and strongholds, and the general weakness to which their destructiun 
would reduce the country, would prevail very strongly in inducing them to 
accept the terms. From all that I can learn, as yet no offer has been made in 
any sincerity for the restitution of the captives, guns, &c., by either Akhbar 
Kban or the chiefs—none such as in any honour the British Government could 
accept ; and there are some who argue that on an immediate evacuation of 
Affzhanistun, they would be delivered up. This is by no means sure, I think : 
that gained, and the armies rtired beyond the passes, new po.nts might be 
brought forward, and new or rather old claims advanced, which would oblige 
the Government in the end, if the liberation of those captive offizers and ladies 
is really at heart, to do the work over again, and to put itself in a position to 
demand, and notoffer. Tie history of India furnishes no parallel for guidance 
in this dilemma, and the conduct of the negotiations, and the regulation of 
events, requires the utmost vigilance of the Governor-General. Meanwhile, 
whether the armies are to retreat or not, it seems strange that the main body 
of General Pollock's ariny should remain at Jellalabad, when by moving up to 
Pesh Bolak, already in our possession, a finer and cooler climate can be o! 
tained. We hear that sickness, apoplexy, and dysentery, the consequences o! 
the intense heat, are prevalent, and that the worst has not come yet. Even a 
march there brigade by brigade, or regiment by regiment, would preserve the 
men from brooding over their inactivity, and would go far to restore health and 
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cheerfulness. There is no doubt that large stores of grain and fite-wood have: 
been made at Pesh Bolak, and that even fruit trees have been cut down teswp» 
ply the latter. Does this look, then, like an occupation of Jellalabad, with am 
advanced post at Pesh Bolak during the winter? It is reported, with other ze 
ports, that this is to be, and that the army will not retire, but hold its ~~ 
during the winter, prepared for an advance on Cabul early next spring. com 
fess, however, I little think this ; the advance might have been made at fizst,. 
when all was confusion there, and there is little chance of another campaigm 
there now, without indeed all satisfaction is resolutely denied. 

Captain Connolly, it is said, reports the arrival of the Ghuznee prisoners im 
Cabul ; but again we hear that there are 8 officers and some 500 men at Ghez- 
nee, who are very indifferently treated. Colonel Palmer, too, is reported te 
be dead from the consequences of ill-treatment and privation, and of this these 
appears no doubt, though particulars of the place of his demise are not stated. 
In regard to the rest of the prisoners, [ am happy to say that there is but one 
account of their uniform good, nay kind treatment; they are, for the moss 
part, in Akhbar Khan’s possession, and are in the Balla Hissar, or in forts close: 
to Cabul. They are, as may well be imagined, in the highest state of anxious 
suspense, seeing themselves no chance of deliverance except by an advanee: 
of the British army, or ‘a declaration that it will advance unless they are 
given up 

I regret t say that there are reports of the very serious illness of General 
Nott at Candahar. Having proved himself for so long a period a_ steady, gal- 
lant soldier, and managed the whole of the affairs of that country in a very ad- 
mirable manner, his loss would at this moment not only be extremely embaz- 
rassing, but it would be a pity indeed if he did not survive to reap the benefits 
and the honours of his past conduct. It is strange that while laudatory orders 
have been poured forth upon Sale and Pollock, and not less than either welf 
merited, General Nott should have been treated with comparative neglect. But 
for his admirable maintenance of his position at Candahar, and his entire repeat- 
ed overthrows of the rebel forces,the rebel forces would have acquired strength, 
and the destruction of the army might have been achieved by them. Dunng 
the whole of the last winter, without money, and badly enough off for supplies, 
he preserved the discipline and military feeling of his army,and aspring advane- 
ed no one could have been more active than he was in dispersing the enemy 
from every position they had assumed. An act of justice has been done te 
that force by the Governor-General, and it has been divided into brigades um- 
der Wyme and others But surely the Commander will, as he has fairly eared? 
them, receive eqaal honours with Sale and Pollock. In the evant of his de- 
mise, however (which may God avert,) is General England, of Hykulzie note, 
riety, a fit person to succeed him! Is aman who preeipitately abandoned am: 
attack upon a miserable position, retired from Quetta, and immediately set 
about fortifying his position, as if all the rebels in Affghanistan were at his 
back, a fit man to be intrusted in his retreat from Candahar (if it retreat at aly 
with animmense army. Not cautiously or ambiguously have the true accounts 
of the attack on Hykulzie been mentioned since in the papers, nor the manner 
in which this General wrote and despatched his account of it; and if he cam 
patiently sit down under the imputations of unofficer-like management of se 
simple an affair as it was, the Government, at least, should not. It is seldone 
now-a-days that her Majesty's General-officers have opportunities of displaying 
their talents for field duties, and it would be well, if misconduct or inefficiency 
be apparent,that they should be called to account for it, as a warning to others 
A naval officer could hardly be allowed to retire in front of an enemy of supe- 
| rior force, without severe comment upon his conduct, much less an inferior > 
| and in this instance of General England's, the force opposed to him was not 
only numerically inferior, but rabble, such as one fourth of their numbers at 
Candahar have repeatedly overthrown. I enclose you one account of the mat- 
ter, which, though under a feigned name, is evidently no invention. Yow 
will sec that the men were not in fault, and that the blame reststs pretty plainly 
upon higher shoulders than tnose either of the Sepoys or the soldiers. 

Colonel! Wymer, with his brigade, returned to Kandahar on the 27th ult., 
having been out towards Ghirisk, not only to relieve his garrison there, but te 
desttoy the forts from which the insurgents of the winter and spring had issued 
He met with none ofthe enemy, nor do we hear that any aggressions had bee 
made upon the peaceful inhabitants of the country. I hope, then, it will be- 
come apparent, even to the most sceptical, that a British army can proceed te 
destroy castles and blow up strongholds, without warring against the people, 
with whom they have no quarrel, and when it appeared to be anticipated with 
pleasure that such an expedition must of necessity prove one of rapine, murder, 
and devastation, that discipline was preserved, and vet the objects of the move 
ment attained. Such an advance as Colonel Wymer’s would [ have seen made 
upon Ghoznee during this summer; and that proud fortress , with the re-oceu- 
pation uf which we shall be taunted now, as we were with Bhurtpoor while it 
existed, levelled with the ground. We hear nothing of Bhurtpoor now ; an& 
yet who is there that knew India while it existed, and will not say the name of 
fort was not uttered with pride and exultation by every native of India, that wa 
hed been foiled before it, and that our defeat when it was attacked was not 
confidently hoped for and expected ? 

The Prince Satieh Jung, efcer leading a life of much privation with the fa~ 
gitive chiefs, determined to prove the magninimity of the British, and surren— 
dered himself to General Nott and Major Rawlinson, at Candabar, on the b@shn 
of June. He was met outside the gate by the Major, who embraced him after 
the Oriental fashion, and assuring him of protection, led him inside the towm 
He ts now a prisoner at large, and his surrender has put an end to all hopes ef 
the rebels in that quarter; it may even have an effect at Cabul, as showing ovr 
irresistible power, and the facility of the Affghan people making, when we are 
vrepared against treachery and the seasons, any head against us. Coonecte? 
with the Candahar force is Captain Craigie’s defence of Kelat-i-Gnilzie, of 
vhich particulars have been published. For constancy, bravery, and patient 
endurance of hardships, by officers and men, it has been rarely equaile!, while 
the repulse of 6 000 Affgnans by the week garrison, who acknowledge to bave 
left upwards of 400 dead in the assault, deserves high reward We heard ae 
iuing from Kelat-1 Ghilzie while we were weekly in receipt of intelligenee 
irom Jellalubad, or the meerest in the one would have rivalled that of tha 
other; but IL doubt not thet Captain Craigie will receive his merited reward 
from the Guveinment be has served so faithfully. 

From the Times, Oct. 8. 

Far from evacuating Affghanistan, it now appears that General Nott and hin 
brigade have left Candahar on their road to Ghuznee ; and it is expected thas 
when these troops shall have reached that fortress, a simultaneous advance will 
take place from thence and from Jellalabad upon Cabul. It is also imagimedt 
that Candahar is being finally relinquished. If the object of Lord Ellenboroughe 
is not the acquisition of territory, this, we think, is wise. It is from Cabul that 
we can best hope to dictate fitting terms of peace, and it may well be that the 
continued occupation of Candahar, distant some 300 miles from its sister capa 
tal, and in no way bearing upon its lines of communication with our own tezi-~ 
tory, might form a mere impediment to vigorous and united operations against 
the head quarters of our enemies, and the prison-house of our countrymen. It 
is, however, we must confess, excessively idle to indulge in these speculations 
concerning what may be intended and what must be the reasons of such imten- 
tions ; and a perception of the same fact may now perhaps be breaking upem 
the minds of those who forthe last month have been clamouring about Lord 
Ellenborough’s base abandonment of the prisoners. We may at home ferm 
correct opinions as tothe honour or disgrace of certain broad lines of policy, 
completely and unequivocally carried into execution; and what we should bee 
at liberty to censure, we are, of course, equally competent to deprecate. Lord 
Ellenborough, it is said, in particular, gives no slight offence to the political 
gossips of India by the deep and most judicious secrecy with which he veils bis 
intentions. It should occur to the public, that being a somewhat unwieldly 
confidant, it can scarcely expect to be let into the State secrets of the day while 
results are still pending, and that there are such things as feints—such 2 ma- 
neuvre as reculer pour mieux sauter—delusive orders—negotiations to gain Re~ 
cessary time—forced or feigned inaction ; all which things, if the said pubhe, 
every time they appear, take for sterling, and insist upon as unfailing indiew- 
tions of policy, it will find that it has leapt into a good many conclusions whick 
it had better have left alone. . 

We are glad to find that the issue, as it hitherto appears, has justified ew 
past caution It seems that while Opposition newspapers were bluming Lord 
Ellenborough for his dastardly maction or retreat, he was actively and success- 
fully engaged in preparing the means of an advance; and it may now be eb 
served, that the only authoritative evidence of an intention to retreat at abd 
was contained in an order, to do what! ‘To forward camels and means of 
transport towards the Affyhan frontier. It would now appear that Lord Etten- 
borough only waited for the home despatches in answer to his announcement ef 
General Pollock’s first success, to carry luto effect that advance for which the 
roops were then, with some difficulty, prepared, ‘Towards the end of July 
General Nott left Candahar. Sir John Keene’s army was something vader 
vur weeks marching from that city to Ghuznee ; by the next month's mai) 
nerefore, we may hope to hear that General Pollock is also well on his way ie 
Cabul, destined, we hope, to retain the credit of British arms by an honourable, 
ind therefore abiding, peace 

Final y, it is with uufeigned pleasure that we hear satisfactory accounts of 
the prisone rs. ‘They were said to be confined in a fortress about five miles 
from Cabul, and allowed ‘‘to move about the mountains and to ride tm suman 
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parties into that city.” It appears too that the neighbouring Affghans are im- 
pressed with a salutary fear of the British advance, which induces them to ex- 
act from Akhbar Khan a moderate treatment of his prisoners, to whom they 
look in a great measure (perhaps strangely enough) for a kind of protection, 
and from whom even they are said to be ** begging written notes and little bits 
of scribbled paper, to serve as tokens for their preservation.” 

On the whole, we have every reason to be satisfied with the news brought by 
the present mail. No brilliant success is reported—there was no room for such, 
but a vigorous course is being adopted, and we are encouraged to think that ef- 
fectual opposition is melting away before it. But we must not cry ul! we are 
out of the wood. 
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CHINA. 


From Bell's Messenger. 

Since the first delivery of the letters and papers by the Indian mail on Sa- 
turday evening, the 8th, other letters and papers have continued to pour in 
upon us from the same channel, by means of which we have been enabled to 
arrive at aclearer understanding of the exact nature of our positions in China 
and Affghanistan. ‘There is one common feature in the greater portion of 
these articles, and particularly the private letters which we think will excite 
the surprise of our readers in common with ourselves; we are speaking of 
the singular ability, the clearness, and even the force, with which the otficers 
of our Indian army express themselves both in their private letters and public 
dispatches. We have only time to observe, in passing, that this is egually 
creditable to this class of public servants, and to the mode of education 
which the Directors of the Company are now in the habit of requiring before 
they give their commissions. 





One of these articles contains an admirable account of the new town of | 


Chapoo, which will be found given in another part of our payer. It very for- 
cibly exhibits the importance of this capture, the strength of the position 
which we have thus successfully foreed, and the command which it gives us 
upon the line on which our movements were about to proceed. ** Chapoo,” 
says the writer, ‘is the emporium of the Japan trade, and the harbour of the 
six imperial ships, correspunding in maguitude with our largest mercantile ves- 
sols, which the court of Pekin send annually to Japan. ‘The suburbs are as 
large and as well built as the city itself,which 1s surronnded with a wail and adeep 
moat.” ‘At the time I was there,’ continues this military correspondent, 
“there were at least three thousand Chinese vessels lying at Chapoo and its 
river, the Shang-Hai, some of these vessels being of six handred tons burden.” 
Of such importance is the capture of this town ; it cuts off the intercourse of 
Pekin wlth its largest mercantile establishment, and in fact commands the en- 
trance of the Yellow Sea, and of that immense canal, at the northern extre- 
mity of it, through which it receive its supplies from the southern portions of 
the empire. Another of these letters makes the important statement that 
Sir H. Po tinger had recently been visited by some Chinese malcontent chiefs 
of distinction, and that a report prevailed in the army that they came with a 
proposal to join the English forces upon their landing ; that they were native 
Chinese, and that they offered to co-operate with the English in deposing the 
emperor and restoring the native Chinese dynasty. We should not have thought 
much of a report of this kind, if we had not learned from previous accounts 


that this public feeling against the Tartars has very long prevailed in China. | 


It appears, also, from the same accounts, that Sir H. Pottinger, and his ad- 


mirals and generals, are proceeding with singular unity and harmony, and that 
there is a fixed purpose tu push on towards Pekin as soon as the new reinforce- 
ments shall arrive from India and England. We think also that we can collect 
from these accounts, tha’ the apparent delay and irresolution of Lord Ellen- 
borough and the Calcutta government with respect.to the forward movements 
in Affyhanistan, are to be imputed to this division of his attention and 
tude between these two objects of equal importance—the sending of the re- 
quired reinforcements to China, and the successful prosecution of our affairs at 
Cabul. The war in Affzhanistan was a whig measure, and was in no great 
favour with the English cabinet when Lord Ellenborough was sent out as 
Governor General, and it hence may easily be imagined that the cause is also 
not in much favour with himself personally. 
generally understood that the present cabinet Is very anxious for some signal 
success on the part of China. and indeed is resolved to make no peace without 
accomplishing the opening of that empire to a general British commerce and 
unrestricted intercourse, such as the permanent settlement of an English em- 


bassy at Pekin, and consular establishments in the ports on the Yeilow Sea. 


solici- 


On the other hand, it is now very 


DESCRIPTICN OF CHAPOO.—LATELY CAPTURED BY THE 
BRITISH FORCES IN CHINA 
As Chapoo, or rather Shapoo, the town which has been recently taken by the 
British in China, is not to be found in our best maps, some information respect- 
ing it, scanty as it may be, may not be unacceptable at the present moment 
Shapoo is situate on the northern shore of the gulf which receive the river 
Tsiang-tang-Kiang, opposite to the Chusan Islands, in about latitude 30 de- 
grees 35 minutes north 
foreign trade. In order, however, to give a nearer and more lively view of 
é 


Shapoo and the neighbouring coasts, as well as the manner of our introduction 


to the order and ceremunious inhabitants, we extract the following description , 


from the notes of a journal written by an officer of one of the opium traders 
which visited the coasts of China a few years ago. On going into Shaug Hai 
(in latitude 31° 12’ north,) the forts saluted us with three gunseach. We 
were astonished at the great number of junks ; 200 came in to-day (2st of De- 
cember,) all of the same size, four-masted vessels, and belonging to this port 
The number of wild-fowl also, ducks, teals, geese, &c., along the shore, is as- 
tonishing. Towards the town, as we ascended the river, the junks were 
so thickly crowded that | never saw anythiug like it. 
been less than 2000 in the port. 
us, at two percent. commission. 
fair, with sinall feet. They seemed to admire European clothing, particularly 
linen shirts. The country is fertile, and beautifully cultivated. December 
28.—Finding the gates of the city closed, we climbed over the walls, much to 
the auiusement of the populace, who must think us an odd sort of people ; but 
we could not persuade the respectable merchants to show us the best kind of 
silk goods. ‘The next day, the gates being stll closed, we again scaled the 
walls, after which the gates were politely opened to let us out. ‘The 
in the harbour daily increased ; of one class of junks (from 100 to 300 tons,) ! 
am confident that there were at least 3000 lying there, and there were also 
some immense junks of 600 tons, and 400 people on board. We sailed froin 
the Shang Hai river en the 5th of Januasy, and came in sight of Shapoo onthe 
Sth. Here there are six Imperial junks in the Japan trade, which make, eachg 
of them, five voyages in three years At Shang Hai, at full and change o 
the moon, the tide rises only cight or nine feet ; here, at so short a distance, it 
rises 24 feet. The town walls are too high to be scaled. From the hills near 
the town the views are most enchanting. ‘There ir an immense extent of low 
land, intersected by canals, and dotted over with innumerable villages. The 
country around is all in the highest state of cultivation. Shapoo is not a smal 
town, though yet not equal to Shang Hai, but its calebrity is owing to its being 
the emporium of the Japan trade. ‘The suburbs areas large and as well built 
as the city itself, which is surrounded by a wall and deep moat. Altogether it 
is a very pretty place, and nothing can equal the beauty and regularny of the 
surrounding cultivation. Ophthalmia was here a very prevalent complaint.’ 
Let it be remembered, that the preceding description of Shapoo and its envi- 
rons was written in the depth of winter, but on those shores peas and beams 
blossom in the volleys and lowlands at the end of January, while the hills 
around are covered by snow. 


There could not have 
The mandarins agreed to trade privately with 





THE BRITISH TARIFF. 
The duties on ail articles not enumerated below took effect from the passing 
of the act, namely. ° 
Beef, salted, not being corned beef, pays now 10s. per cwt., and after the 10th 
October will be charged 8s. per cwt 
Beef, fresh, or slightly salted, which was prohibited, is admitted paying 83. per 
cwt. from foreign countries, but those articles from British colonies will pay 
only 2s. per cwt. 

Pork, salted (not hams,) paid 12s. per cwt., and after the 10th of October will 
pay 8s. per cwt. from foreign countries 

Pork, fresh was prohibited, but now admitted at 8s. per cwt. from foreign 
countries, and both only 2s..per cwt. from British colonies 

Hams, which paid 28s. per cwt., are now adinitted at 14s. per ewt. 

Nutmegs now pay from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib., and after Sth July, 1843, will 
pay 3s. 6d. per lb. from foreign, and 2s. 6d. British 

Onion seed now pays Is. 6d. per lb., and after 5th July, 1843, will pay 20s 
per cwt. from foreign, and 10s. from British colonies 

Timber or Wood—the new duty 30s. per load of 50 cubic feet, came into ope- 
ration on the 10th October, 1842, and 25s. after 10th October, 1843, from 
foreign countries, and 1s. from British colonies. 

Deals, Battens, Brands, or other Timber, sawn, to pay 38s. per load of 50 
cubic feet after 10th October, 1842, and 32s. after 18th October, 1843, from 
foreign countries, and 2s. from British colonies. 

Wood, planed, or otherwise dressed for use, 9d. per foot of cubic contents, and 
further for every 100/. value 10/., from and after 10th October, 1842, and 
7sd per foot after 10th October, 1843, from foreign countries, and from 
British possessions only 5/. for every 100/. value. 


a 


It is a flourishing place and the emporium of a great | 


The people were very friendly ; the women | 


shipping | 


F Che Albion. 


Oil, Train, and Blubber, the produce of foreign fishing, now pay 26/. 12s. per 
ton duty, and after the 5th July, 1843, will pay only 6/. per ton from foreign 
countries ; from British possessions, 1s. per ton. 

Oil, Spermaceti, pays 26/. 12s per ton, and after the 5th July, 1843, will pay 
15]. 10s. per ton, and be free from British possessions. 

Cork now pays 8s. per ton, and after the 5th July, 1843, it will pay Is. 
per ton. 

Corks, ready made, pay 7s. per lb., and after the Sth July, 1843, will pay 
8d. per lb. 

Whale fins, of foreign fishery, pay 95/. per ton from Sth July, 1842, and after 
the 5th July, 1843, they will be admitted on paying 20/. per cent. on 
value. 














THE NEW BRITISH TARIFF. 

On the 11th iast. the first sales of foreign provisions under the new scale of 
duties took place in Liverpool. The quantity offered was considerable, and 
the attendance appears to have been extremely good, many persons having 
come ffom distant parts of the country. Perhaps on this account the prices 
obtained offer a less fair criterion of the rates likely to be permanently realised 
for articles of the same description. The pork seems to have been the favour- 
ite article , but being put up in lots too large for country dealers, many were 
doubtless preveuted purchasing who would afterwards take small supplies from 
the retailers. After all, it appears that the prices did not quite come up to the 
expectation of the importers, some of whom subsequently withdrew their par- 
cels. We have been favoured with reports of the sales from several of the res- 
pectable brokers concerned, but the substance of the whole will be found em- 
| bodied in the following, which has been carefully prepared by Messrs. Leech, 
Harrison, & Co. :— 

Monday, the 10th of October, was the day fixed by the new tariff for the pay- 
ment of the reduced duties on salted provisions, and, in consequence, — 

ese 





| sales to a considerable extent were arranged to take place that day. 
sales comprised 
1,522 Barre's American Beef 


2,199 Ditto Ditto Pork 
311 Ditto Ditto Hams 
691 Ditto Canadian Pork 
35 Ditto Ditto Beef, 


and excited considerable interest and curiosity. The attendance of town and 
country dealers at the sales was numeous, and there were some gentlemen 
| from Ireland ; the latter, no doubt, chiefly to watch the progress of a trade 
| threatening to interfere with that which they have enjoyed exclusively for 
| so long. 
| It must be observed that the greater portion of the United States’ meats were 

imported some mouths ago, and, having been cured before it was known that 
| there would be a change in the British duties, were not so well suited to the 
| taste of consumers here as doubtless they will be rendered hereafter. The 

pork was generally very well fed, though rather fatter than the usual run of 
| Irish. Of the beef, on the contrary, it was observed that it was not sufficiently 
| well fed. 
| We question whether the sales have resulted to the satisfaction of the im- 
porters generally : the buyers evidently acted with more wariness from being 
new to te trade. 

Of the United States’ provisions a large portion was withdrawn. The hams 
| sold fetched 30s. 6d. to 3ls. percwt, duty paid. Prime beef 38s. to 39s. per 

barvel, duty paid, a very old parcel, went even lower. Pork 41s. to 463. per 
| barrel, duty paid. The Canadian pork realised 43s. to 46s. per barrel, duty 
paid. Of Canadian beef there was little offered, which realised for prime 46s. 
to 48s., and one lot of prime mess 50s. per barrel, duty paid. 

Several parcels of Amarican cheese were offered, and sold at 36s. 6d. to 46s. 
Gd. per cwt., duty paid, for inferior to middling quality, whilst a few lots of 
** good” brought 50s. to 54s. per cwt., duty paid. 








CANADA. 
From the London Times, Oct. 15. 

The intelligence which has Just arrived from Canada comprises an announce- 
,inent which preseuts at first sight a somewhat startiing appearavce, Sir ©. 
Bagot, the Governor-General, atter declaring that * the desire,” long enter 
tained by him, ‘of uniting to the aid of, and cordial co-operation with, bis go- 
vernment, the population of French origin in Lower Canada, is unabated,” has 
proceeded to oiler tue post of Atturney-General of Lower Cauada, with a seat 
at the Executive Council, to Mr. Lafontaine, a noted demo. rat of that province, 
alleging as the sole ground of the appomtment tnat the French origin of that 
gentleman, and his iifluence with thet class of the populauon. Acting on the 
saine priueples, the Governor General has appointed Mr. Girouard, also a vio- 
lent political partisan, to a lucrative office, and a seatin the Council. It is, 
we believe, as notorious as it is undeniable, that Mr Lafontaine was actively 
engaged in the rebell.on of 1837, and that Lord Seaton offered a reward of 
500/. for his apprehension. Mr. Girovard was likewise engaged, or, as itis 
now delicately expressed, was ** compromised,” in the same Insurrection. 

Now, these are facts which certainly demand explanation. We entirely 
agree with the Governor-General in the abstract doctrine which, apparently, 
he holds, that the accident of a man’s parentage or descent should, supposing 
him to be admittedly a natural-born subject and citizen of the state, neither 
qualify ner disquality him tor the possession of civil nghts or privileges, or for 
the tenure of office. If one who 1s confessedly neither denizen vor alien, but 
entitled by law to citlzeuship, is also (rue, loyal, obedient, and well qualified, 
we Can see uo earthly reason tor his rejection troin office in the fact of his de- 
scent from pareuts who once were aliens. If he possess the above requisite 
personal qualities, we cannot see why he should be excluded, though his pa- 
rea's were Hotientots or Hindoos. We are uo upholders of distinctions of 
Caste. 

But, if this is so, equally and undeniably true it is that when a man has no 
such persona! qualitications, and, much more, when he has personal dis-qualiti. 
cations, he ougat as certainly to be religiously excluded from office,—and that, 
| though he were descended, not from the Hindoo or the Hottentot, but frou 
Solon or Lycurgus; and, at any rate, his Hindoo parentage should be no re 
commendation \o hin, when otherwise unfit, however strengly it be insisted on 

that such descent should be no dis-qualification, 

Now, Sir C. Bagot has, so far as hitherto appears, chosen two very infetici- 
tous Instances for exemplifying this doctrine about the abolition of caste Do 
not exclude Frenchmen as such;—but, on the other hand, do not promote pro- 
scribed traiturs, merely because they happen to be of Freuch extraction There 
is a very large ard numerous class of people—very numerous, we believe, ever 
since the days of King James the First—who would, doubtless, think it very 
hard and unjust to exclude every Scotchman from stations of emo!ument in 
England. But it would have been thought (150 vears since, whatever it might 
be now) rather an extraord nary way of obviating this injustice to have ap. 
pointed certain fanatical and rebellious Covenanters, who had had a price put 

| upon their heads, to posts of authority in England, merely in order to show a 
just impartiality towards Scotchmen, And in the same way it might be 
thought a very Irish way of doing ‘justice to * Ireland,” if Me. Feargus O Con- 
nor (who has lately earved soine such honourable distinction as Mr. Lafuntaine) 
should be appointed English Attorne,-General merely because he is an Irish. 
man, and in order to prove the impartiality of Government. 

Yet Sir C Bagot, in the letter by which he offered the appointment to Mr 
Lafontaine, a nau who has had a price set upon his head, assigns no other rea- 
son for his conduct than his desire to conciliate the population of French ex- 
traction. Surely there were other persons of French extraction in the colony, 
—yersons of tried loyalty, ability, and wisdom, at any rate, persons who had 
not actually committed themselves as these men have done,—who might have 
formed fit cases for evidencing this just impartiality. The appointment of such 
men as Lafontaine and Giroward seems really as if no better men of French 

| extraction could be found. It is a libel ou the French population of the 
colony. 

We are now speaking, of course, only of what appears on the face of the 
appointments, and in the letter of the Governor-General. There is doubtless 
some further, and we hope sufficient reason for these appointments, which have 
not yet transpired, and which will perhaps put the matter in a4 different light. 
As it stands at present, most certainly it demands explanation. 





From the Globe, Oct. 17. 


From the position of parties in Canada, on Sir Charles Bagot's preparing to 
| meet the Legislative Assembly, it was obvious that, unless some advances were 
made towards bringing about a better understanding than that which existed 
between the Executive and Legislative departments, disputes and collisions 
would arise which would be detrimental to the prosperity and fatal to the peace 
of the colony. Two courses were open to the Governor-General, each of 
which was strongly urged upon his adoption by those who sought to direct his 
policy by their counsels: the formation of a government based on an union of 
the Upper Canada Tories and Lower Canada French, or one combining the Up- 
per Canada Reformers and the Lower Canada French. After some negocia- 
tions, which at one time threatened to be abortive, the latter has been effected 
The two least popular members of the Cabinet having retired. Their places 
have been supplied by two highly popular leaders of the Liberal party in the 
two divisions of Canada—M. Lafontaine and Mr Baldwin. The principle of 
“responsible government” is now recognised in Canada. Its practical results 
will be seen in the satisfaction of a population long agitated by disaffection, and 
| weakened by divisions ; upon whom injurious influences were exercised with 
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success, until discontent was fomented into insurrection, and the destruction o f 
the community was threatened through the feuds by which it was convulsed 
and torn. 

For the first time in its history the basis of harmony between the government 
and the governed has been securely laid. An almost unanimous vote [54 to 
5] of ‘‘thanks” to the Governor-General—tantamount to a vote of * confi- 
dence” in the government by the British Parliament—has been passed by the 
House of Assembly, forms the first fruits of a policy that will yield a harvest 
of social and civil amity, which will at once be the bond and blessing of all 
classes of the community. For this, as for the other vast advantages which 
the country has derived from the counter-policy of the Whig government, a 
large debt of public gratitude is due, and will be paid—partly by the present 
but in larger portions by succeeding generations. ‘ 

With what views and feelings the ultra Tories of this country regard the 
adoption of the conciliatory policy of the late by the representative of the 
Crown under the present government, will be seen in the lamentations and fore- 
boditigs of their organs. The Post calls up to our recollection the terrors 
which pervaded the same weak, timid, and therefore bigotted and unjust, poli. 
ticians when the bonds of civil thraldom were removed from the mass of the 
Irish people, for ages proscribed from the privileges of freemen because of a 
difference in creed :— 

“The Ministerial revolution in Canada is an occurrence which cannot fail to 
excite regret for the past and apprehension for the future in the minds of all 
who regard loyalty to the British Crown and attachment to the principles of the 
British constitution, as indispensable qualifications for admission to any share in 
the administration of affairs, whether in this country or her colonial depen- 
dencies.”’ 

The Post, however, ‘‘disdains the intention of casting the blame upon the 

present Governor-General of British North America on account of what has 
taken place, and to insist, even at the hazard of differing from some persons 
whom we hold in high general esteem, upon the fair and equitable claim of Sir 
C. Bagot to be held exempt from all imputation, unless it shall turn out that he 
has acted without due deference and submission to the authority of the British 
Administration from which his own was derived; or that the policy adopted by 
this paramount authority was so manifestly unwise or unconstitutional that a pa- 
triotic and conscientious servant of the State, filling the office of a colonial go- 
—— would have been justified in refusing to assist in carrying it into 
etlect.’ 
_ ‘The tendency of this innuendo is plain to the meanest capacity. The Post 
Is preparing to attack the Premier and his Colonial Secretary, for this abandon- 
ment of Canada to the revolutionary influences of responsible government. If 
a special Providence do not interpose to preserve Peel froin his own party,then 
pitiless peltings will certainly destroy his official life. 

The Standard commences an article upon the subject iff the same strain ; 
which—apparently calling to mind its recent adhesion to the Peel government 


—it endeavours to quality by the infusion of soime apologetical ingredients to- 
ward its close :— 





“It must not be concealed that the late arrangements in the government of 
Canada have caused considerable dissatisfaction in this country,as well as among 
the British party in the provinces more immediately concerned. This dissa- 
tisfaction ought to surprise no one; but before we condemn Sir Charles Ba- 
got for what seems, prima facie, a violation of the rules of common policy, and 
an outrage upon political morality /et us fairly inquire whether he is a voluntary 
agent. 

In a subsequent paragraph it it is stated, that by the adoption of the system 
of responsible government in Canada,the Governor-General is “ reduced to the 
condition of a puppet.” The people will, it seems, be henceforth led **to con- 
tide more in the House government ; and ** the House government will feel 
it to be its interest to deserve such contidence.”” What better state of things 
can the Standard desire than this! The people confiding in the Supreme go- 
vernment endeavouring to confirm their contidence by acts which shew it to be 
deserving of aflectionate trust. Why, this is the very purpose of government! 
—the purpose which the ‘Tories have always managed to counteract—the 
prospect of which in Canada the Standard views with distrust, and the Post 
positively condemns ! 





From the Spectator. 

vews Irom Cauada come forth in the daily pa- 
pers with inore or less contidence. A writerin the Morning Chronicle, who is 
ubvlously kept well informed on Canadian affairs, expresses cordial satisfaction 
at its general nature, but appears to regret that better men have not been of- 
fered by the working of the Parliamentary majority for Sir Charles Bagot’s ap- 
plication of the great prisciple of ** responsible majority.”’— - 

* When we express our great satisfaction at this result, it is not, we must 
confess, at the individuals whom their influence in the Assembly bas thus 
brought into office. Mr. Baidwin is a very honest, but not avery skilful or 
| practical polntician. Mr. Lafoutaiue is a gentleman ot great pretensious, but, 
| we suspect, little solidity of judgment , and bis reputation for political virtue is 
| by no means above suspicion. Mr. Girouard, who was imprisoned during the 
| insurrection of 1837, and suffered greatly on account of unjust suspicions of dis- 
| loyalty, is, from all we hear, much the aolest of those wno have joined the Go- 
vernment. The men of greatest practical talent in the Executive Council are 
the old members, Messrs. Hincks, Daly, and Harrison,” 


Opinions on the ‘*startiing 








Summary. 


The King and Queen of the Belgians have arrived at St. Cloud. 

Prince Metternich arrived at Vienna on the 5th instant, from Johannisberg. 

General the Hon. John Brodrick died on Sunday, the 9th instant, at his re- 
sidence in Berkshire. 

The Great Western steam-ship was advertised for sale on Monday last. 


The venerable Edward Stopford, Archdeacon of Armagh, has been appointed 
to the vacant Bishopric of Meath. 





Mr. D. ‘V. Gregorie, senior magistrate at Queen-square police court, London, 
| died almost suddenly on Sunday afternoon. 
| oh ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ 7 . 
I'he Countess of Bradford, daughter of Sir Thomas Moncrieff, Bart., died at 
Norwood, on Wednesday, the 12th inst., at the age of 52. 
| Since the new tariff came into operation, nearly three thousand five hunjied 
| loads of Colonial Timber have been taken out of bond at Bristol. 
| Lieut. Gen. Sir James Lyon died on the 14th of October, at Brizhton, whitl.er 
' P ’ 
| he had been removed for the recovery of his health 
| The newly-appointed Attorney-General of Ireland, Mr. T. B. C. Smith, is 
| reported as about to start forthe borough of Coleraine. Mr. Boyd has addressed 
the electors on the conservative side. 
present himself to the constituency. 
The new iron steamer Brigand, Captain Hunt, on the 12th inst., went on the 
same ledge on which the late Thames steamer was wrecked, near the Scilly 
Islands, and in an hour sunk in deep water. 


Sir Harvey Bruce is also expected to 


The differences between England and America being happily settled, the 
American ambassador to France, General Cass, has, we understand, signitied to 
his government his wish to return to the United States, and will leave Paris as 
soon as he shall have received his letters of recal. 

The death of Rear Admiral William Butterfie!d, of the Red, too’ place at 
Portsmouth on the 3d instant. 

It is stated that on the advancement of Mr. Blackbume either to the Ro'ls or 
(Jueen’s Bench, he will obtain the rank of Baronet. 

The French steamer Lavoisier, of 220 horsc-power, was lost off Corsica, 
near Ajaccio, about the beginning of the month. The crew were saved. 

Lady Pringle, widow of the late Lieut. General Sir William N. Pringle, 
died in Stratford-place, Oxford-street, London, on the 12th instant, in her 56th 
year. ‘ 

In three years the London poor-rates have increased 6,1661., or nearly 15 per 
cent., and the actual expenditure for relief has advanced 7,297/. in the same 
period. 


There has just died in Paris a woman aged 103 years, called Madame Lang- 
lais, who has left many children behind her, the youngest of whom is 79 years 
of age. 

Baron Lionel de Rothschild has purchased a large estate at Leighton, Bed- 
fordshire, where he intends to erect a splendid mansion, and support a large 
hunting establishment. 

Of the 130 union work-houses in this country, 81 are declared fit for the re- 
ception of paupers, and by the end of autumn 100 will be open—jhe whole at 4 
cost of at least 1,150,000/. 

Pope's works have recently been translated into German by Adolph Beettger 
and Theodore Oelkers ; the former the successful translator of Byron, the latter 
of Moore. 

The vacancy in the Order of the Garter, occasioned by the death of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, will, we are assured, be supplied by the nomination of the Ear! 
de Grey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Her Majesty, on the morning of her departure from Drummond Castle, pre- 
sented Lady Willoughby d’ Eresby with a bracelet, richly set with diamonds, 
and of most exquisite workmanship—its design the emblem of eternity. — 

The Egygtian steam-boat, the Nile, arrived on the 4th instant at Marseilles 
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jt is armed with four pieces of cannon, and commanded by Jaffer-Bey ; it 
brought accounts of the investure of Mehemet Ali with the dignity of Sadrazan. 

We learn by a letter from Athens, that the King of Greece had experienced 
a fall from his horse, but that having broke the violence of the shock by con- 
triving to come to the ground on his hands, he escaped with a few unimportant 
bruises. 

A Liverpool correspondent, says the Dublin Evening Post, informs us that 
a contract has been entered into there, for the supply of 5,000 barrels of Ameri- 
can flour, to be delivered in November, at 18s. per barrel of 196lb. This is little 
more than one penny per pound ! 


The Prussian State Gazette announces the marriage of the Princess Mary, 
daughter of Prince William of Prussia, with the Prince Royal of Bavaria, on 
the 5th instant, in the chapel of the Palace of Berlin. 
was represented by the Prince of Prussia. 

At the Union-hall Police-office, London, on the 8th instant, Capt. W. Mit- 
chell, of the ship Friends, from Quebec, summoned for having in his possession a 
quantity of tobacco, for which he had incurred a penalty of 100/., pleaded guilty, 
but in excise said that the tobacco was a part left for his own use. A fine of 
100/. was inflicted, which the magistrates had not the power of mitigating, and 
the defendant must remain in gaol until the fine is paid, unless the Commis- 
sioners of Customs think fit to mitigate the sentence. 


Earl Ferrers expired on the 9th instant at Chartley Castle, the patrimonial 
seat in Staffordshire. 


Government, says the Globe, have resolved to employ convicts forthwith in | 


repairing the fortifications of Gibraltar. 

The death of Lady Mary Rebecca Ross, sister of the Duke of Leinster, took 
place at Bonnington on the 28th ult. 

The nuptials of the Princess Sophia of Orange, with the Duke of Saxe Wei 
mar, were celebrated at the Hague, on the Sth ult. 


The late Irish Master of the Rolls had his life insured for 25,000/. He is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, now Sir Coleman O’Loghlen, who was 
called to the bar in 1841. 


The Duchess of Athol died at Dunkeld house, on Monday, the 3d instant, 
at a quarter before five o’clock, in the 81st year of her age. 


The Belgians, supported by their government, are about to found a colony at 
Vera Paz. The { rs: body of emigrants is about to sail. 

The beneficial effects of the new tariff have reached Bedford, by aflording to 
us excellent American salt beef at 4d. per pound. 


There are numerous forged notes in circulation, purporting to be those of the 
Bank of England. They are numbered 1827. 

We understand that the Rev. Dr. Butler will be appointed to the deanery of 
Peterborough, which will be vacated by the nomimation of Dr. Turton to that 
of Westminster. 

Captain Augustus Cox of the Grenadier Guards has been appointed aide-de- 
camp to General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, upon the staff of the army at Gi- 
braltar. 

Her Majesty's Visit to Ireland.—The report gains ground that her Majesty 
and Prince Albert will visit this country next season, and it is said that July is 
the month already fixed. Great alterations and embellishments are in progress 
at the vice-regal lodge, and at the mansions of the Duke of Leinster, the Mar- 
quis of Sligo, and Lord Powerscourt—conjectured to be in expectation of the 
honour of a royal visit. 

The steamship Great Western was put np at public auction, as Bristol, on 
16th, but the bidding being too low, she was bought in by the Company for 
10,000/., and the Directors were instructed to treat for her sale by her private 
contract. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, one of the Commissioners who explored the North- 
eastern Boundary on the part of Great Britain, in 1840, undertook in an after 
dinner speech at Plymouth, on last week, to defend the treaty lately concluded 
between England and the United States. He expressed it as his opinion that 
the settlement that had been made, was the best for both parties that could be 
made. He strongly condemned the attacks made upon the terms of treaty by 
the English press. 

The American Chamber of Commere at Liverpool have addressed a memo~ 
rial to Sir Robert Peel, urging the necessity of a reduction of the present ener 
mous duty upon Tobacco. No answer has been, as yet, returned to the memo- 
rialists, we believe. 

Great Defalcation in the Bank of Manchester—the Manager Absconded.— 
During the last ten days the utmost excitement and alarm has prevailed in con- 
sequence of the absconding of Mr. Edmund Burdekin, late manager of the 
Mancheater Bank. Various and conflicting statements have been freely circu- 
lated as to the probable amount which he has carried away, but as yet no ac- 
curate conclusion can be formed. 

The mode in which Mr. Burdekin has obtained the funds with which he has 
decamped is this: Mr. B. waited upon Mr. G. W. Seed, (a person who passed 
through the Gazette some two years since, and who at the time stoud indebted 
to the Bank 15,000/. to 20,000/., and represented to him the desperate position 
of the Bank and the necessity of its raising money promptly by way of bills, 
but for which the Bank was not hen prepared to give value,) who then con- 
sented to do as Mr. B. required ; and bills, the number and amount of which 
Mr. Seed took no account, were drawn by said Seed, and accepted by a John 
Clark. 

One of these bills fell due on Tuesday, the day on which Mr. B. left Liver- 
yool for Boston. The amount of funds thus appropriated (for Mr. B. got the 
bills discounted out of the Lank,) is unknown, but variously estimated at from 
13,000/. to 20,0001, 

The box of specie, which left Liverpool on the 24th, by the Virginia, for 
New York, and said to be part of the plunder, is, it 1s pretty well ascertained 
not to be thecase. ‘The specie in question, 20,000/., is represented, on good 
authority, as being a real mercantile transaction, the specie being sent out for 
the purpose of purchasing cotton, and sent as teing the best mode of making 
payment for that article. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders in the Bank, was held in Manchester 
on Friday last, a report of which stated that the liabilities by mismanagement 
were, in round numbers, 800,000/. 

Algiers. —The war in Algiers appears to be carried on by Abd-el Kadirand a 
few recusant tribes with as much vigour as ever against the French power in 
Africa. The Emir had given rendezvous at Tekedempt to all the petty chiefs 
who were attached to his cause. Ben Abdallah, one of the cadis of the Kalifat 

f Salem, had been beheaded by order of the Emir. It appears that the French 
and Arabs have had several skirmishes, with alternate success. 

Atthe latest accounts from Algiers, all the chiefs of the Ouled Nayle, a large 
‘r be inhabiting the south of the province of Tittery, had arrived there and made 
their submission to the French. Previous to receiving the investiture, they pro- 
mised to pay the French Government the tribute which they had before paid 
to Abd-el-Kadir; to hold no intercourse with the Emir, and to intercept his 
communications across the desert. 

Preparations for the Autumn campaign against the Emir, were on a most ex- 
tensive scale. A number of tribes who had submitted, had again betraye 
symptoms of hostility. The people of Tenez, and the Beni-Menassers were in 
open rebellion ; and nothing but the eomplete subjugation of Abd-el-Kadir 
could afford any prospect of tranquillity to the French power in Africa. 


Servia.—The revolution in the province of Servia, appears to be complete 
and successful. Accounts received at Vienna confirm the statement that Prince 
Michael had been abandoned by all his troops, and had fled to Semlin, where 
he invoked the protection of Austria. 
severe engagements, and lost all his artillery. Touseilch, the revolutionary 
chief, had hesieged Belgrade, the last fortress of Prince Michael, which evinc- 
ed very little disposition to hold out against the arms of the victor. It has 
been proposed to the Prince to return and resume the government, on condition 
af his dismissing his obnoxivus ministers ; but he would listen to no such pro- 
posal. Meantime Rajewitch, the treasurer, and most obnoxious of all the 
ministers, has been taken prisoner, and is doubtless reserved for a crue! fate. 

Two Russian emissaries had been arrested in Bulgaria, who were known 
to have been connected with the revolutionary movements in Servia. Oue 
made his escape, and the other was sent immediately to Constantinople. 

M. Lablachie, the eminent singer, is said to be dangerously ill at Paris, of 
tuflammation of the chest. 

‘A Lancashire witch’ was sold a few days ago in the public market of 
Wigan, by her worthless husband, for the sum of twenty-six shillings ! 

: The last average of wheat returns was 51s.6d. The average of six wecks, 
¥2s. 8d.; Duty, 18s 

Charles Dickens’ work on America was published by Chapman and Hall, 

ndon, onthe 14th ult. 

The deficiency inthe accounts of Mr. Hannary, the managing director of the 
‘ate Maryiebone Bank, amounts to 17,0001. 

Captain Basil Hall, says the Literary Gazetie, is scriously ill. His glowing 
and active mind has been too wearing a tenant for his body and paralysis is the 
consequence. 


At a public meeting of the London merchants, Mr. Bates, of the House of | 


The Prince of Bavaria | 


He had previously been defeated in two | 


530 





CURIOUS DOCUMENT. 


| ‘ ae Palmerston having gone through the form expected by his anti-slavery 
| ro wee pein Im: apssn ambassador at Constantinople to interpose with 
ome representation on the subject of slavery, received 
| from his snbordinate in oftice the following characteristic epistle :— 
| VISCOUNT PONSONBY TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
. * Therapia, 28th December, 1840. 

_ “My Lord,—I have paid the greatest sttention to your lordship's several 
| Instructions on the subject of slavery in Turkey, with the hopes of arriving at 
; Some result that would afford a chance of obtaining in any degree the object 
| your lordship so earnestly desires to accomplish. I have mentioned the subject ; 

and I have been heard with extreme astonishment, accompanied with a chile, 
at a proposition for destroying an institution closely interwoven with the frame 

of society in this country, and intimately connected with the law and with the 
habits, and even the religion, of all classes of the people, from the sultan him- 
self down to the lowest peasant. 

“The sultans for some centuries past have never married, and the imperial 
race 1s perpetuated by mothers who are slaves. 

“In all other families slaves may be, and often are, the mothers of le- 
=— children, who are in all respects as much esteemed as those of legal 

yes. 

“The admirals, the generals, the ministers of state, in great part, have been 
originally slaves. In most families, a slave enjoys the highest degree of confi- 
dence and influence with the head of the house. ss 
_ ‘To carry what your lordship desires into execution, it will be necessary to 
limit the law of succession to the crown and alter the policy that has so long 
| guided the sultans in that respect, and also to change fundamentally the politi- 
cal and civil Institutions and laws and all the domestic arrangements of the 

people. Universal confusion would, perhaps, be the consequence of such vio- 
lent changes,and probably those persons intended to be mest benefited by them 





would be the greatest sufferers. 

‘The slaves are generally well protected against ill-treatment by custom 
and the habits of the Turks, and by the interests of masters and their religious 
duty ; and perhaps slaves in Turkey are not to be considered worse off than 
men everywhere else who are placed by circumstances in a dependent situation, 
whilst, on the other hand, they may attain, and constantly do enjoy, the high- 
| est dignities, the greatest power, and largest share of wealth of any persons in 

the empire. 

‘‘T think that all attempts to effect your lordship’s purpose will fail,and 1 fear 
they might give offence if urged forward with impunity. I was asked, * What 
would the English government think of the sublime porte if it was to call upon 
the sovereign of England and the people of England to alter the fundamental 
law of their country, and change its domestic habits and customs in order to 
please the taste of the Turks?’ 

“f could perceive, in spite of the good-humoured politeness with which 


this question was asked, that there was something like wounded feeling in the 
speaker. 





“The Turks may believe us to be their superiors in the sciences, in the arts, 
and in arms; but they are very far from thinking that our wisdom or our mora- 
lity greater than their own. 

**T have, &c., 

* The Right Hon Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., &c.” 

te 


SIR LOWRY COLE. 


We record with deep regret the death of another of our Peninsular heroes, 
Sir Lowry Cole, whose name was so familiar to the national ear, in his long 
command of the gallant fourth division. He was the brother of the late Earl 
of Enniskillen and of the present Lady de Grey. Born in 1771, and entering 
the army at an early age, he was Lieutenant-Colonel in 1794. He was a most 
distinguished officer, persevering, brave, and active. His division had a_prin- 
cipal share in achieving the victory of Albuera ; and wherever it was it made 
itself conspicuous under his command. Thus deserving military honours, he 
wore them well, as he had won them gallantly. He thus obtained the grand 
cross of the Bath and four gold clasps and a cross for his conduct in the four 
great victories of the last Peninsular and French campaign. At the close of 
the war he was for awhile Governor of the Mauritius; and subsequently was 
appointed to the sinecure of Tilbury Fort. He died in his 71st year, after, 
we believe, a very brief indisposition. In his youth he had been very hand- 
some, and retained a striking and soldierly appearance through life. 


Ponsonsy. 


ren 


‘** So sleep the brave ! 
We hope that a monument to his memory will offer all that the country can 
now offer in evidence of the national gratitude. — Britannia. 


Married,—On Tuesday evening, Oct. 25th, at St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Ct. by 
~ Rey. Dr. G. 8. Coit, William J. Shelton, to Mary M., daughter of Richard H, Hough, 
ESQ. 
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By the Cunard steamer Caledonia, we are in receipt of London papers to the 
18th ult. 
The intelligence of the proceedings of Sir Charles Bagot and the politica! 


A variety of topics present themselves in these papers. 


ar oy 


changes in Canada had reached London, and gave rise to animated discussions 
| in the different public journals. These discussions and the opinions expressed 
were, for the most part, influenced by the party politics of the journals using 


them. Thus, the Spectator, Globe, and others approve of what has been done, 


We have selected the article 


| 

ee , 

| while the Herald, Post, Standard, and Times, all speak in terms of greater or 
| less severity of the Governor-General’s policy. 

| 


froin the ‘Times, and given it insertion—not so much from the great influence of 
| that paper, as from the manly, upright, and truly constitutional tone and senti- 
| A ‘ A 
| ment of the article. As an argument it is unanswerable, and leaves nothing to 


! . . ’ rt) 
be urged on the other side but—* Expediency. 


One and all of these journals 


| recognise the justice of admitting the French population to their full share in 
| the government of the country, but who can deliberately approve of appointing 
| disaffected persons to offices of trust and importance under the crown ! 
| We see that the manwuvres of Mr. Wakefield in “telling my story first,” 
| have been tolerably successful, for the Colonial Gazette's twin-brother, the 
| Spectator, was early in the field to assure the British public that the Millenium 
had arrived in Canada, and that Sir Charles Bagot had “ given great satisfac- 
| tion in the course he had pursued”; but not a word was said of the almost 
| universal hostility of the Canadian press, which fact, important as it is, seems 
| to be almost unknown in Ingland. The Spectator, Globe, &c., of course 
flank their argument with the vote in the House on Mr Morris’s Resolution, 
| which was tantamont toa vote of approval, and carried 55 to 60. Nothing 
| has transpired to show the feelings of the government in the case. 
| There have been large sales of American and Canadian flour, and salted 


| provisions ; the prices realized did not yield much profit, but in the matter of 


salted provisions those from Canada appeared to bring rather the best prices. 


The Quarter’s Revenue ending 10th Oct., we regret to observe, is by no 
| means satisfactory. There is a falling off in the quarter, as compared with 
| the corresponding quarter of last year, of £67,473 notwithstanding the fact of 
| upwards of £300,000 of the quarter's proceeds having been realised from the 


Income Tax, which is an entirely new source of revenue, and an unusually 


‘ : * . 
large sum having been derived from the altered duties on the importation of 
f The decrease on the excise is £434,831 ; on stamps £101,224; 


, 


| foreign corn. 
| on taxes, £142,733. 
jis an increase of £206,760; and on the post-oflice there 1s an increase of 
| £52,000. 
| that ending Oct. 10, 1841, there is an increase of £355,981. The in- 
| crease on the customs is £171,278 ; in the post-office, £165,000 ; and in mis_ 
cellaneous, £477,803. On the year there is a decrease in the excise of £733,448; 
on stamps, £189,712; on taxes, £62,233; and on crown lands, £11,000, 

| This is accounted for in part in two ways—first there was, during the year 


In the customs, which include the duties on corn, there 


On the year ending the 10th of Oct., 1842, as compared with 


1841, a general Election, which invariably distributes large sums of money 
from the coffers of the rich among the middle and lower classes of persons, 

and leads to an increased consumption of dutiable and excisable articles, thus 
| rapidly replenishing the national treasury. Nothing of the kind has taken place 
| this year, but on the contrary the disturbances in the manufacturing districts— 
the numerous “ strikes” &c. have led to a diminished consumption of the arti- 


cles just named, and produced in great part the consequences of which we com- 


Barings & Co., in the chair, it was resolved that ‘Change hour should be altered | P!@in. Still it seems to be admitted, that there is at the present time, a great 


frem four to three o'clock P. M. 


{ Stagnation of business—a paucity of employment of industrious persons, and 


a general inability to purchase those articles of luxury and necessity which pro- 
duce revenue to the state. The measures of Sir Robert Peel, have not yet 
had time to produce any beneficial effect, and we fear that the returns of the ap- 
proaching quarter will not indicate any marked improvement. Fortunately 
the harvest has been bountiful; provisions are abundant and cheap, and the 
poor man with his diminished wages can purchase his food at diminished prices. 
American salted pork is sold at threepence and fourpence per pound, and the 
quartern loaf of four pound five ounces of prime wheaten bread, is to be ob- 
tained at sevenpence, and in some places at sixpence. 


But there is no topic that so engrosses public attention at this moment in 
England as the Affghan war; and the profound mystery that hangs over the 
whole affair—the secrecy with which the new Governor General enshrouds all 
his proceedings, motives,and intentions, tends materially to augment the nation- 
al anxiety. The great question—whether the war is to be prosecuted or not, 
is not yet fully solved ; although it is at last generally admttted that General 
Nott is to break up at Candahar and march forthwith upon Cabul, where he 
will meet General Pollock and Sir Robert Sale, who will, by a simultaneous 
movement, march upon the same place, and there dictate the terms of peace. 
If our readers will refer to the map we recently published, they will easily 
trace the lines of march we have adverted to. Cabul is the real capital and 
strong hold of the country ; through it lies the high road to the Khoord Cabul 
and Kyber Passes—the keys to northern India. Now the Kyber Pass we al- 
ready possess, or at least command. It lies between Jellalabad and Peshawar, 
both of which towns the British troops hold, and pass and repass without much 
difficulty from one to the other. General Pollock is in advance of Jellalabad 
on the Cabul road, and nothing can prevent him from marching forthwith. Gen. 
Nott, it is admitted, can traverse the route from Candahar to Cabul without 
any insuperable difficulty, so that the junction of those two armies at the latter 
place seems by no means difficult. Having so met and settled matters to 
the satisfaction of the Indian government, all could return to India by the north- 
ern route through the Punjaub. The release of the prisoners and the extriea- 
tion of the forces with credit, seem to be the main objects now in view, both of 
which it is affirmed can be accomplished by the plan above described. The 
fears entertained of violence being offered to the English ladies by Akhbar 
Khan, in event of the troops advancing, seem now to have, in a measure, dis- 
sipated, because it has been ascertained that the chiefs who support him have 
represented to him the probability of retaliation on their own families, should 
any cruel or unnecessary violence be offered to the English captives. This, it 
is supposed, has had its weight with the barbarian. 

But it may be asked why was not this movement made earlier in the season ? 
It is difficult to answer this question, for the complaint of a want of the means 
of transport is still heard. There is reason to suppose that the Governor 
General has been employed in negotiations of infinite moment, which ne- 
gotiations are closely interwoven with the affairs of Affghan. These can only 
have reference to the state of the Punjaub, whose fidelity to the British cause 
there has been some reason to doubt. If Gen. Pollock and Sir Robert Sale 
had advanced in the early part of the season, and left behind them a disaffected 
rear, what would have been the result in the event of any fresh reverse in the 
mountainous passes of Affghanistan? We heard of an army of observation 
being formed in the northern part of India—at Allahabad, if we recollect aright 
—the object of which was not very apparent ; but if we admit the possibility of 
disaffection in the Punjaub,through which Sir Robert Sale drew all his resources, 
we can readily perceive the cause of the assembling of this army of observation 
at Allahabad, the reason why Gen. Nott has been suffered to remain so long 
inactive at Candahar, and why Pollock and Sale were apparently checked in 
their victorious career in the north after the relief of Jellalabad and the forcing 
of the Kyber Pass. A slight glance at the map will explain all this, and throw 
much light oa the present involved state of the question. We give copious 
extracts in the preceding columns 

Some alarm was created in London in consequence of a letter dated Aug. 
27th from Major Messsitte of the 26th Reg., at Bombay, intimating disastrous 
news from India; but it was quickly allayed by a letter dated the 28th Aug. | 
from the highest authority in Bombay, (the Governor, Sir Gen. Arthur) which 
giving the /atest news from Candahar, makes no mention whatever of the occur- 
rence alluded to by Major Messiter; and from the perfect silence of the Indian 
press thereon, it is believed to be altogether unfounded, 


We icsert a letter from Lord Ponsonby, while Ambassador at the Sublime 
Porte, to Lord Palmerston, the then Foreign Secretary. It was written in re- 
ply to adespatch from the meddling Downing street incumbent, urging the Am- 
bassador to coax the Turks into the abolition of slavery. It is fortunate that 
the Ambassador did not possess the meddling disposition of his chief in the 
cabinet. 

It is affirmed that the steamer brought despatches from Mr. Everett to Mr. 
Webster, annouucing that the Ashburton Treaty has been ratified by the 
Queen's government. 

Since writing the preceding, the Times of the 18th has come to hand in 
which we find the following striking article. It is worthy of the utmost atten- 
tion. If unpopulatity in the management of Canada is to be added the unpo- 
pularity of the Income Tax, Sir RK. Peel may see the necessity of pausing be- 
fore he confirms any of the Canadian appointments. 


When, in the year 1774, the then recently conquered French province of 
Lower Canada was by an act of the British Parliament secured in the posses- 
sion of French laws, customs and institutions, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, in opposing 
the measure, and advocating the extension of the privileges of the English laws 
and cunstitution to a province which, if it were to remain a portion of the Bri- 
tish empire, must ultimately, by British connexion, become also, more or less, 
a British province—British in its population, British in its manners, and, unless 
tied down by the bill then in contemplation, British also in its politics and in- 
stitutions,—used the following remarkable words : 

‘‘T should have thought it was our duty, by all gentle means, to root these 
prejudices from the minds of the Canadians ; to attach them by degrees to the 
civil government of England ; and to rivet the union by the strong ties of 
laws, language and religion. 

“ You have followed the opposite principle, which, instead of making ita 
secure possession of this country, will cause it to remain for ever a dangerous 
one. I bave contemplated with some horror the nursery thus established for 
meo reared up in irreconcilable aversion to our laws and constitution. When 
I was told by the noble Lord that they were insensible to the value of those 
laws and held them in contempc¢, wishing to be bound by laws of their own 
making ; when I was told they had no regard for civil rights, I must confess 
that it operated with me in a contrary way, and I could not help thinking that 
a furuished an unanswerable argument against gratifying them.”’ 

Few political prophecies have ever received a more signal fulfilment than 
this. England found Lower Canada a French province ; she did not simply 
or only leave it as she found it—she took the most sapient precautions to pre- 
vent and countcract the natural influence of time and intercourse in softening 
and destroying all points of difference. The result has been in accordance 
with what was foreseen; but the blunder cannot be remedied now. We have 
now to conciliate and unite the province to ourselves, not with the assistance, 
but in spite of her laws and custe:s. The task remains to be performed, but 
its difficulties are tenfold increased ; and, if a mistake is likely to be prejudi- 
cial anywhere else, in Canada it will be ruinous. 

Now, we are great advocates for conciliation, and great opponents of 
politica! distinctions founded simply on birth ; but it certainly docs appear to 
us that the right, nay, the only way, to unite the government and mother 
country, a population of foreign origin, is to select, when it is found necessary 
officially to employ persons of foreign descent, those among them who are 
most noted, not for preserving or keeping up these distinctions, but for their 
willingness to wave them ; not for their hostility to British connexion, but for 
their ardent friendship or devoted loyalty. No conciliation is effectual unle-s 
it is bestowed in a discriminating spirit on those amongst the class té"be conci- 
liated who are likely to appreciate and respond to it. To encourage those 
among the foreign popalation who are most disaffected and most anxious for 
separation is, in fact, no union, it is a widening of the breach ; it is no concilia- 
tion, for it promotes and strengthens avowed hostility. 

Yet conciliation, and nothing less, has been the absurd pretext upon which 
Sir C. Bagot has actually promoted to high offices in Lower Canada two 0; en 
and avowed advocates of separation,—two, we can scarcely credit it while we 
write it, two open and notorious traitors. Our policy is, by conciliating the 
French population through the loyal and well-affected among them, to make 
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them one with us,—to make them English. Sir C. Bagot has promoted two 
men whovpenly proclaim that their policy, their one single object of desire, ts 
to make not the French English, but the English Freich,—to make, in short 
the colony theirs. A more »bsurd, a more scandalous, and a more suicidal 
step, so far as hitherto appears, has seldom, we think, been taken by a states- 
man who calls himself « Conservative 

Of a piece with ths appears to have been the conduct of this same Gover- 
nor-General in Upper Canada. In 1836 a Mr. Robert Baldwin, then only 
known as a political ** Reformer,” was offered by the Vhig Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Sir F. Head, a seat in the Executive Council of Upper Canada. His 
“ reforming” spirit was, however, too active for Sir F. Head's taste ; and after 
sundry litle dissensions between the councillor and the governor, the former 
took himself off to England, in company with one Charles Duncombe, for the 
laudable purpose of complaining of his superiors. He, however, took nothing 
by his motion, excepta little “ sympathy” from Mr. Joseph Home ; and returu- 
ed to Canada in time to express his firm determination, on principle, to have 
nothing todo with any measures for suppressing the active insurrection then 
openly raging—-nothing to do with any measures for protecting limb, life, or 
property. He “sympathized” with the rebels, as friend Joseph had already 
sympathized with him, and his friend and fellow traveller Duncombe joined in 
the * sympathy,” and in the rebellion, and—was outlawed Lord Sydenham, 
however, appointed this Mr. Baldwin Solicitor General of Upper Canada; but, 
as in the former case of Sir F Head, Mr. Baldwin soon again became too hot 
to hold, and was accordingly ‘et go. 

Now, can it be credited that this man, thus twice tried, and twice found 
unmanageable, and that by two successive Governers of Whig appoiniment, 
should be the very person sel:cted by Sir C. Bagot, a man who prefesses, as 
we said before, to cali himself a Conservative, by way of illustrating the doc. 
trines of “ conciliation,” for the office of Arrorney-GeneraL? Conciliation 
isa very good thing, and we should be glad to promote it, but the encourage. 
ment of the most ardent dissentients, nay, literally of actual rebels, is a very 
singular way of carrying it out. This is, in our humble opinion, not only not 
conciliation, but it is its most opposite and perfect coutradictory. 

We cannot, however, suppose that these appointments will be upproved by 
the Government at home, nor can we think that the principle on which they 
proceed is likely permanently to influence the Colonial Administration under 
the present Ministry. That peculiar point of view in which Messrs. Roebuck 
and Hume delight to regard the working of representative government when 
exhibited in our colonies, and which places the perfection of that form of 
civil polity in securing to the must turbulent and the most disaffected oppo 
nents of all British influence, and, indeed, of all government, that which is 
not merely a share, but a predominant influence in the Executive of the colo. 
ny, on the ground, real or alleged, of the large numbers of their turbulent and 
disaffected supporters—that view, we say, is one in which very few persons 
can be here found to “sympathize.” Men who call themselves Liberals may 
fancy that they are exalting the cau e, or glossing over the sin of rebellion, 
by claiming, on principles of representation, for those openly engaged in it, 
the privileges of carrying out their principles in the councils of that Govern. 
ment whose first duty is to putthem down; but no one who professes any 
sound political principles can fail to see through this identification of Whig 
gery with rebellion; or, while admitting that your peaceable and constitu- 
tional Whig is a worthy candidate for political power, to perceive that one 
engaged in open insurrection ought tobe, ipsu facto, banished from it, though 
he be supported by 10,000 constituents. But this is what Canadian polit. 
cians call ** responsible govornment;” as if the Government of a colony were 
not responsible to the people of the mother country, as well us to the peuple 
of the province. 


The Great Western. 
lowing letter relative to this fine ship. 





Mr. Irving, the Agent, has given publicity to the fol- 


Bristol, October 18, 1842 

To Richard Irving, Esq , New York 

Dear Sir—As our competitors made the most of the report which found place 
in the Bristo! papers, and went so far as most unfairly to add to that report that 
the Great Western was not again to return to New York in September last, 
which was a gratuitous invention, by paragraphs industriously circulated through 
the medium of the Liverpool Albion first, and still more industriously on your 
side of the Atlantic ; and as there is no saying what new engines they may set 
to work, now that she is actually advertised for sale, I write to say, that, sale 
or no sale, ber engagements will be fulfilled as tar directors can fulfill 
them, with the same punctuality, and I trust with the same superiority in spe ed 
over all her competitors of the last five years, that she has always maintained 
when the closeness of the times of starting has enabled calculating judges to 
compare rates 

The ship has now considerably over one hundred passengers, but we have no 
offer of goods in consequence of the measures adopted on your side of the At- 
Jantic. Yours truly, C. CLayTon 


as the 





*,* It gives us great pain to learn that the Government advertising has 
been taken from the Tvuronto Patriot. 
benefit of the widow and children of the late editor, Mr. Dalton. 
Bagot we are sure cannot have done this of his own accord, and we trust that 
the cruelty and hardship of the case will be properly represented to him. 


That paper is now carried on for the 
Sir Charles 
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Park Theatre.—After along and careful rehearsal, and a liberal attention 





and outlay in the preparation of scenery, dresses, and properties, the long-an- 
nounced Sacred Drama of ** The Israelites in Egypt, or the Passage of the Red 
Sea” was produced here on Monday evening, and has been repeated nightly 
ever since. The work in its present form has been too long before the public 
to demand the exercise of strict criticism now, yet we cannot help deprecating 
the presumption of those who so unhesitatingly mutilate the works of great 
masters, and bring together detached and heterogeneous portions of quite dis 
tinct schools of art, in the vain attempt to make one uniform work out of op- 
posing materials We are not without some feeling of indignation also, in 
perceiving that the Handel portions of the work as here presented, are smother- 


r 


ed in a great degree, notwithstanding their simple grandeur, inthe more gor 


geous though less solid harmonies of Rossini. Of the two masters whose 
works are here brought together, neither have here been treated fairly. ‘The 


portions from Handel are but three, consisting of ** The Hailstone Chorus,” 
the first strain on ly of ** Angels, ever bright and fair,’ and * Sound the lo id 


timbrel,” sung asa finale. Of these, the first only was prominently distinguish- 
ed: the second was used by way of prolonging what is technically catled a 
“carpenter's scene,” and the last was but slightly attended to, from its being 
familiar to eve ry ear, and from the bustle of preparation to leave the theatre 


Now this is not fair for the honour of the chief master in sacred music compo- 


sition, and this undeserved depreciation, Mr, Lacy should have avoided On | 


the other hand he has not only distorted the positions of the music 
Rossini, but 
work ; at least—for we 


as given by 
has likewise omitted more than one of the brightest gems of the 
have not seen the score of Mr. Lacy—there are 
Omissions,but they may have been made here in consideration of either the length 
of the Drama, or the difficulty of singing the parts omitted. 


Nevertheless it is a splendid production on the whole, and has been got up 


here in a manner which reflecis the highest possible credit on all who have had | 


any share in its preparation. The princ ipal vocalists are Mesdames Seguin, 
Bailey, and Knight, and Messrs. Seguin, Shrival, Archer, and Pearson, Jun., 


besides whom there are upwards of fifty chorus singers, and in the orchestra 


there are thirty-six highly effective instruments led by Mr. Chubb. ‘Tix 
overture was wel] played, by every individual, yet was it faulty as a whole 
caused, we suspect, in no small degree by the obscurity of the leader's sea 
among so large a band. Not being prominently observable by all, there was 
& consequent want of that close precision so necessary in the execution o! 
Rossini's brilliant compositions, and the general effect was thereby lessened 
We would re -ommend that some alteration be made in the arrangement Of 
seats in the orchestra, so that the leader and conductor may be well seen, for 
We are quye sure of the efficiency of the band. 

The singing of Mr. Seguin as Moses is in the highest degree chaste ; the 
fine round tones are thrown out with a sufficient prominence of effect, and yet 
by no means overp 


generally preserves the lofty self-command of the Jewish lawgiver, but once 


wwering. Jn the representation of the character also he 


or twice he forgets that meckness was the predominant characteristic of that 
€innent personage. Mr. Seguin’s personal performances in the Drama are 
however the smallest part of his meritorious labors ; the entire getting up of 


orf 4 > he ! 
this performance has been under hi> surveillance and jodgment, and to him in 


such 


a large measure is due the praise for the excellent manner in which the very 
difficult choruses and concerted pieces are executed. 

Mrs. Seguin and Mrs. Bailey sing their portions admirably ; none of the 
female characters however have very much to do, their taste rather than their 
physique being chiefly in requisition Mrs. Knight in the concerted music | 
drags her time a little, causing an unnecessary heaviness of effect. | 

Of Mr. Shrival we find it somewhat difficult to speak. He has been very well | 
taught, he gives continual evidence of fine taste in vocal execution, yet his 
voice is adefective one. His compass is very limited, and he makes copious | 
use of his fulsetto ; the latter however is weak and occasionally inaudible. In | 
his natural voice he is uncertain, not unfrequently out of tune, and with an ut- | 
terance, when impassioned, of a guttural nature. But in the subdued tones 
His manner of accentuation is | 


of his natural voice he is exceedingly sweet. 
excellent, graceful, and artistical. His figure is good, his features manly and 
expressive ; and altogether we confess we should like to hear him in another | 
style of music before we make up an opinion on his merits. 

Mr. Archer is a respectable Pharaoh but he drawls insufferably in his re- | 
citative. 

We have already said that all the choruses were executed in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner ; of the other vocal portions we may allude to the following : 
** Lord of the skies,” a quartette, sung without instrumental accompaniment by 
Mesdames Seguin and Bailey, and Messrs. Seguin and Pearson, was a real 
gem ; thechromatic parts ef the harmony were executed with truth, and an 
The duet “ Ah, if those,” with 
The octetto By 


intense feeling was thrown into the manner. 


tenor and violoncello accompaniment was exceedingly rich. 
such daring,” was somewhat unequal in its effects, but is a splendid composi- 
The opening chorus of the second part, which is the wailing of the 
Egyptians during the plague of darkness, is above all praise, and was given with 
great effect. The Round of four voices ‘ By dread fears surrounded,” and 
the concluding chorus of the second part, in which the Israelites are repre- 
sented as almost driven out of Egypt, are among the gems of the piece ; but 
the crowning effect, whether we consider the composition or the manner of ex- 
ecuting it, is that celebrated prayer of Moses in the third part ‘‘ From thy bright 
starry throne,” and the accompanying chorus. It is beyond doubt the chef 
dauvre of Rossini, and to hear that only, as given at the Park Theatre, is 


tion. 


worth the whole price of admission. 

The scenery, machinery, &c. of this subline representation are worthy of 
the subject and of the music, and we cannot conclude without observing that 
this undertaking,in spite of Rophino Lacy's intermingling and * hashing,” ought 
to have the long and liberal support of all who profess to have a taste for the 


higher grade of music. 
MUSIC. 
Philharmonic Concerts.—The first concert of this newly formed society is an, 
nounced for Monday evening next at the Apollo Rooms. The object of this 


society is an ambitious one, but is as laudable as ambitious. It is intended to 


bring about a solid taste for the best instrumental music, by making classica] 
selections and executing them with all the skill and taste which the resources 


of the society can bring forward. They will also be relieved by the intro- 


duction of a portion of vocal music. We trust that the society will have fair 


play and due encouragement and then let their exertions be judged with can- 
dour. 

Mr. Frederick Rakemann’s Concert.—This gentleman is brother to Mr. L, 
Rakemann, already ao favourably known as a piannist; he has just arrived in 
His | 


first concert will be given on Monday evening, at the Apollo, and he will be 


this country, and we understand that his talents are of no common order. 


assisted by his brother, together with Signor Rapetti and Madame Otto. 
NEW WORKS. 


First Principles of Natural Philosophy, being a familiar introduction to the 


study of that science for the use of schools and academies by James Renwick, L. 
L. D 


it may be considered in many respects a revised edition of ** Outlines of Natural 


To give a proper idea of the above work, it will be sufficient to say that 


Philosophy,’* drawn up by the same author some years since, for the use of a 


class in Columbia College. The wood cuts of the author's Treatise on Me- 


chanics have been employed to illustrate more fully the Science, and for those 


who are not proficients, the set of questions which have been drawn up, which | 


will afford additional facilities. The well-known reputation of Professor Ren- 


wick is sufficient earnest of the merits of the publication. Harper & Bro- 
thers, 82 Cliff. 

We have hefore us the third number of the ‘‘ Artist, a Monthly Lady's 
Bock.” 
bids fair to become a very general favourite with the public. 

The Dublin Practice of Midwifery, by Henry Maunsell, M. D., 
and additions by Chandler R. Gilman, M. D 


Its embellishments and engravings are very beautiful, and the work 


with notes 


A small and neat volume which 


from size and conciseness of its information would make a most desirable 








vade mecum for the medical student. So far from being a compilation, or epi- 
the anthor’s own lectures.—Published by Wm. A. Le Blanc, 377 Broadway. 
Julia of Biaw, or The Days of Nero—a story of the Martyrs, by the au- 


thor of the Merchant Daughter, &c 


| tome of larger works, the material of its pages are drawn from a syllabus of 
Although the story is strictly connected 
) 


with historical events, the author has made use of the liberty of writers of 


fiction, to not keep always in view the chronology of events. This circumstance 
| does not materially affect the interest of Julia of Biace, which trath and fiction 
mutually tend to keep up.—Saxton and Miles, 205 Broadway. Boston,Saxton 
| & Pierce. 

| Library of Select Novels, No. 9.—Self Devotion, or the history of Katha- 
| rine Randolph. This is a posthumous work of Harriette Campbell and edied 
| by the author of the Subaltern, the Hussar, &c. ‘The Harpers have sclec:ed 
| the above forthe ninth number of their Library of select Novels, and tei: 
choice in the matter could not have been more fortunate. In the words of the | 


which the tendency was not to improve the moral feeling, as well as to amuse 


| 

} : | 
Editor of Self Devotion “ Harriette Campbell never, indeed, wrote a line of 
! 

| 


the fancy of the reader. | 


| 
| As the production of such a writer, we recommend Self-devotion to the at 
' 


tention of the reading part of the commanity. 
| thers, 82 Cliff St 


Published by Harper & Bro- 
Price 25 cts 


New Music.—Just published, the following piecas of new music, by A. Fiot, 
195 Chesnut St , Philade Iphia — 
Kathl:en Mavourncen; composed by F N. Crouch ; arranged for the Gu tar 


| 
| 
l by F. Weiland 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Spell 1s Broken; writen and composed by Juliet Bellchambers, ar- 
ranged by F Weiland 

Come, oh! come with me; aserenade, adapted to a popular Italian melody 
Waltzes. The above pieces are arranged for the 


Six popular German 
guitar 
Introduction and Rondo a la Valse 
| Amoureux ; composed by Rosel'en. 
| Miss Lucy Long, with introduction and variation; Gallopade from the cele- 
| brated Ballet Giselle; composed by Adam 
| Souvenir du Mont Ferrat; a favourite Waltz for the Piano Forte | 
Valse et Galop sur l’ Opera Le Duc D’Olonne, by Burgmuller 
Sister Dear; a ballad composed by H. R. Bishop. 
The Nizhtingale and the Rose; a ballad. 
L’ Echods la Fontaine; paroles de E. Barateau ; musique de © 


sur des motifs du Ballet Le 


Dia ble 


Haas. 
+ La Kermesse; a favourite march from the Bailet La Jolie Fille de Band ; | 
, ' ‘ . | 
composed by Adam The above to be had at Dubois’, 285 Broadway 
We are also indebted to Wm. Dubois, 285 Broadway, for When the moon on | 
the Lake is beaming ; dedicated to Mrs. Edwin Forrest by Stephen C. Masset 


Vany long years was I parted from thee; a song, as sung by Mrs. Barley 
and Mrs. Loder; music arranged from an Air by Mad’ll. Puget; symponies 
and accompaniments, by H. C. Watson. 





| 
| 
{RAND CONCERT.—Mr. FREDERIC RAKEMAN respectfuliy informs —— 
J and the pubtic, that he will give his FIRST CONCERT in this e suntry. at the 

Apoll» Rooms. Broadway.on Monday evening next, Nov. 7th, as Madame 

Otto, Signor Rapetti, and Mr. L Rakemann. 

| Tickets $l each mav be obtained at the principal Music Stores, and at the door. 


sted hy 


Co.scert lo commence at 8 o'clock. 


Nov. 5-lt. 








} ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY street, New York. 
4 bene undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 


“ ‘4 
To George Jatdine, Organ balider, Wow York. York, Fa., Sept. 29, 1841. 
ear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large or; 
which you have just erected in the German Refo - i i = 
entire yes nore ¥ ; rmed Church in this place, has given 
n thetr opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto i 
ouperionea Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. maak hy he ahr 
_Itis pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music a su 
rlor instrument. : ” 
Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie] Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
_. Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 
I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument 
previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. ’ 





He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, an 
the Rev. C, B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches 4 
has, within these few months, erected large organs. 


And also to a great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 


| most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 


G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists aie difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing, or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 


, mended: these instruments by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody and 


chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in genera) 
use in the country churches throughout england. 

The subseriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, em- 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen,added to hisown practical knowledge. 
he is enabled to supply lustruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior quality, 


and upon very favourable terms. 
Oct. 16-6m. GEORGE JARDINE, 
7 Organ Builder. 


OARVING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs.—Mrs. FAMARISS informs 
her friends and the public, that her schoo! has reopened for a limited wumber of 
young Ladies,combining the advantages of Pub!ic and Private instruction in all the 
branches of pulite Literature. Tne French Language is taught by a Parisian Lady re- 
siding inthe Establishment, The Latin, Spanish, and Italian Languages by the best 
Masters ; also, Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., ail of which are under Mrs. F.’s super- 
intendence, who has been teaching for some years in the best Seminaries in Europe 
Prospectuses may be had at Atwill’s Music Store, 201 Broadway, and Roe Lockwood. 
411 Broadway, and Langley’s Book Store, corner of Chainber and Chutham-st., and at 
this Office. Oct, 29 2t* 


EF LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 











CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power. 


From Boston. From Liverpool. 
} 1 Oct. 4 


OOM sccecednendeldadeedossepehdbsiniseeidenedin’ Nov 

CEO cnc sc buesatnsns $4c%edbaeeiweetnn W6kd bdscca Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
Acadia S4i0t00esteidasebabesaeececesed hacbadensaune Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
PUIG 00 dasa dcndadasessednndetnsdnescennceescecs - Dec 16 Nov.19 
WURORIIE oo 'incepsaneshsnrnnacseceuebebekesdantscsas Jan. 1 Dec. 4 





Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 
Their accummodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 


, and they Carry experienced surgeons. 


For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 
Oct. 29-tf. r 





‘STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 


VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN ST’ AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being im the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Avtwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1342. On 7th May, 1542, 
7th Aug., ” 7ih July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct., 2 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 
Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262). Meals wiilbe served on the planof a continental hotel, in the best 


| manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 


taking of the same. 
The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 


| with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wiues. 


An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information. apply to 
May 7-6in, ii. W. T. & Ul. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th and 24th, and from Havre on 


} the Ist, Sth, and 2ith of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 


York. 


Argo, C.Anthony,jr [March 8, July 8, Nov. S}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 


Francoisler, j|Ainsworth, “a 1, © 6, “MiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, - o.. on “36 * » * » = § 
Emerald, jllowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec t| ** 24, “ 924, “% 94 


Rhone, J. A. Wotton, oe 616, 16, “ Jéljune 3, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, (|C. Stoddard, a > * ‘6 Qa) 4% 8, * SS. =« § 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| “© 24, ‘* 24, % 94 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold =. Bh ) » Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, > i, * 24, ae | th 6, “ Ss =* § 
Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson.jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ** 24, “ 24, “ 4 
Sutly, WCThompsor =<  * 6,  JOlAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, (W. W. Pell ~ Oe. Th “7 8, “* ». - © 

Tiese vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accomimodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 


< 











; conventence 


The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of pactets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
suecee.! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. \ fasters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
] York. London. 
| St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | ‘* 10, * 10, * 40) * 97, * $7, “ oF 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | © 90, .* 9, * 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick/Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, * 17, “ 17 
Welliugton, D. Chadwick, ia: = a in ws ae 
Quebec, F H Hebard, “ 90, ** BN, ‘© 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, liovey, iMarch I, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “ 27, “* 17 
Switzerland, Chadwick. Ss s,s a ee RR Ie A 
IHendrickiHudson,E E Morgan, | ** 20, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttieston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ‘* 17, ** 17, “ 17 
Toronto, IR. Grisvold, | * 10, ‘* 10, om? ey *. @, *: & 
Westminster, IG. Moore, “ 90, *“ 20 * Q0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each aduit, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Billsof Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Limes of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz-"— 


Ships Captains |Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. ’ Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. ©. Deiano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virgimian, Allen, { «43, “ 43, ‘ U3iSept. 1, Jan: 1, May ! 
North America, A. B. tad ad a Pa ag os I os BS = = yo 3 
Roscius, J. Collins. “ 95, 5, ’ ae = oy ’ 3 © 
Europe, . A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April a > = ~ * . bh 
nuependence, |Nye, ‘> oa , ‘a J ’ ’ 
“wo pe 2 Oct. . Feb. une I 
pn a ca ae 
r . | as ° | 4 25. “ 25. “cc 95) “QR, 6 13, “ 13 


Cobb, 
| Barstow, t 
H. Huttleson,| ‘* 7, ‘ 7, 


Siddons 

. ’ P | « ‘ “ 

Cambridge, may a? 19, 4 
* 7." 82 = 2 


| Roscve, . 

S$. Whitney, Thompson, | “ 13, ‘* 13, ‘¢ 13.Nov. 1, March], July 
Columbus, lCole, ni * he = He = 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | “95, ‘ 95, ‘ 95 “ 13,8 18) © 13 
South america, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, 19 © i 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, = |. = 1.* oo * 25, <3 
United States, Britton, “13, “ 13, “ 13'Dec. 1, April 1, Aug } 
England, B. L. Waite, oo. na Y* eS ee 13 
Garrick, Skiddy, Pe OR 5, * 5 * 13, * 13, ae + 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July 7? wm” 19, I 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accom N0- 


The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is § xed at 


dations for passengers inde 


$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, mc 
ing wines stores and bedding. : 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responst¥le for any won ving 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading a 7e signed thers “% 
Avents for snips Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America ey. , 
New York. and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROT “ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheflield, anc Vnited States, 
ROBERT KERMiL. N.Y. ; 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe and George W ashington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & o., 75 South-st. N.Y. : 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
yeits sh scius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, . " 
Agents for ships Ro i - pe eye = Co.. New York. 
WM. & IAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 


rh ’ > 1 
j fi E A LBI¢ IN, 

Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all par 
the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. Be 
clay-street, American Hoiel, New York. where all! communications, i¢ 
&c are requested to be addressed. Subscription, Six dollars per annum, 
J.S Bartlett § J. Paul Proprietors. 
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